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Your customers are busy people. There are times 
when they prefer that you visit them by telephone. 
You save their time as well as your own. 

A sales executive does 77% of his out of town 
business by telephone. He says, *‘you get the undi- 
vided attention of the man you are calling. Without 
any preliminary conversation, you are right down 
to basic facts. Think also of conserving the time 
of the buyer.”’ 

Many such practical experiences have grown out 
of the Key Town Plan. As your business in the larger 
towns grows and takes more and more of your 
salesmen’s time, why neglect the smaller towns? 
Keep up your contacts; cover them by tele- 
phone from the larger towns. The Bell System 


has prepared a national and regional Key 





Town Map, which may be procured free upon re- 
quest to your local Bell business office. 

Study these key town maps to learn the most effec- 
tive method of reaching your market by telephone 
the modern way to meet competition. Cover more 
towns. Make more contacts. Use classified telephone 
directories to uncover new outlets. Develop each ter- 
ritory with savings in cost. 

The quickest way to make the calls from each key 
town is by Sequence Lists. 

The Bell System Credit Plan makes it unnecessar) 
to carry cash for the calls. It helps keep a tecord of 
all contacts. 

Ask the local business office today for 
complete information. Bell Telephone Service 
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| you recognize 
and appreciate a 
rare book bargain 
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ss it. That’s why we are mak- 
ng this experiment. 
We want to send you four of 
Conrad’s greatest books for a week’s 
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Doubleday, Doran & Company 
Dept. CF-902 


Garden City, N. Y. 


- IOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.,, 

Dept. 902, Garden City, N. Y. 

You may send me the four volume 
“Malay Edition” of Joseph Conrad. At 
the end of a week I will either return 
the books at } expense or send you 
$5.00 in full payment 


Lame 


Addr 
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—the experience of others is the cheapest experience we | 


THE NEW WAY : ~a | 
TO NET PROFITS PSYCHOLOGY FOR EXECUTIVES 
By Elliot Dunlap Smith 
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Vice-President — Former Division Manager, Dennison & Co i 
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Bankers’ Trust Co., New York psyoroocy Foa Execumives Here is an entertaining and scientifically sound b 
A beet seller among busin Tee a ery of erage SATO all executives on How to Deal Effectively With Pe 
[ 1 Ate A , fe — : Do you know how to handle department quarrels? R 
« "1 sdition , u S { wut , J 
n its to rth edit - tw eek alte grriore puntar st What do you i with disgruntled or disappointed subordinate I 
publication! Being bought in hundred How do you train people into better working habits? 
‘ re ’ aoe megs te hat h best 7 no 
lots by executive for presentation to ee cE What is the be way to get groups to act or mie ¢ gether 
a ‘ ; Ss How can psychok ” best be taught to executive 
friends and associates Because it 1s | Tne ee 
the first ] ly | k which discusse Danie nen hohe og These are only a a few of the practical questions wit! 
1e first and only bo vhicl scusses pee eta 
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ALL the aspects of scientific manage Oa ae é : 
‘fi Sear ee ee author's active experience as an executive and 
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learned since the war—market study ex eae I e executive training 
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C aNnGIsINe, Sai€s tO CaSt, ¢ 
Srey ; 4 — ... cannot fail to arouse and hold the intere st of 
tion planning, budgetary control, re a | eee - 
who have had experience as executives in business 


t and shows with scores of 


' 
search, et 

> t industry 
examples how the major executive can 


weld them into one compact sytem PATENT LAW FOR THE INVENTOR 


nore net profit $3.00 
| AND EXECUTIVE 
A few of the executives who B D P leal 
i , oes your firm deal 1n patented articles or processes? D 
é y renty or ore ) ; 
h ave bought twenty m you invest money in patents? Here is just the pract 
copies of this book: H. A. Toulmin. working manual you need to protect the patents 
, ai eaiea a Wine <a>. ; corporation owns; avoid costly law suits by infringing 
CHARLES CHENEY, President Jr. "ican a fe i bing 
“Cheney Sac the patents of others; judge the market values of patents 
an epochal book.” Toulmin & Toulmin deal with inventors who sell or lease you patent right 
Patent Lawyers H. L. SAUNDERS, President, Cincinnati Car Co., sa 
JOHN MOODY, President Moody's “Replete with the most valuable advice to those wh 
Investors’ Service invest brains, time, or money in U. S. Patents.” $4 





the mot notable book written AMERICAN BUSINESS ADVENTURE 


on ‘this general subject 


eration.” _ The Story of Henry A. Dix 


THOS. H. BLODGETT, President 





American Chicle Co By For ten years Henry A. Dix operated a million dollar busi 
I am sending copies to some twenty : . ness without a strike, without a shut-down, without a wage 
junior executives as a text book on Mark H. Dix ees and in this amazing narrative his son tells how 


> handled labor in order to do it. Every employer 


present and future responsibilities.” 
is toad with labor problems needs this fascinating picture 





E. R DIBRELL, Vice-President, 
Celanese Corporation of America: of a liberal experiment in labor relations and merct 
- most absorbing, interesting, dising $3.00 


helpful . obviously constructive A Scientific Approach to 


and of vital interest to executives. 
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JOHN WESLEY COFER, Comptrol fact and successful past experience? The author of this 
ler, Consolidated Coal Co book makes a searching analysis of just what a large ee 
“A maste ee that will convert number of big corporations have done with their invest pre\ 


ments in the past twenty-five years, and what policies they 
have arrived at asa result. Every investor can follow thei: 
experience to arrive at a sound, conservative investment 


the old fashioned business executive to 
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lust Among 
Ourselves 








\ . , s the month when Rotary 
ill over the world will be 
ine the twenty-fourth anni- 
the founding of Rotary. Pro- 
ittees in search of suitable 
or the occasion may, we 
some suggestions in the spe 
age anniversary section of 


- 
er. 


7 « * 
Carter, Editor of THE ROTA 
s a speaker at the Rotary 


- anged by Rotarians of Mi- 
ia, during the fourth week in 

He has appeared before sev 
: ry clubs and other organiza- 
i eent weeks and will continue 
such engagements as his edi- 

es permit. 
* * * 

> month we print a letter from 
- Thompson, of Albury, New 
i S Wales, containing a request with 


ve are glad to comply: 
continue to give us some infor- 
bout the various contributors 
ve come across a story or an 
it excites our admiration, we 
to know who the writer is, where 
ind what he does for a crust. 
bother about his favourite flower 
ast food, but give us the be 
tioned particulars and we will 
to love you.’”’ 











George S. Dalgety—who wrote 
“Opportunities for Fellowship” 


Who's Who—In This Number 


Maurice C. Moore edits a business 
per in London, England, and is well- 
formed on business conditions that 
revail on either side of the Atlantic. 
Homer Croy has eight novels to 

is credit besides his many magazine 
irticles. He has gone around the world 
with a movie camera, and served with 
Y. M. C. A. in France. Forest 
Hills, Long Island, is his present home, 
J] 4 it he was born in Maryville, Missouri. 
J. Frank Davis was reporter and 

litor on Eastern newspapers before he 








k ecame nationally known as a maga- 
HW e writer. Since 1910 he has lived in 


xas, and for fourteen years has been 
member of the Rotary club of San 
Antonio. . . . Dwight Marvin, A. M. 
LL. B., has edited the Record at Troy, 
‘ew York, since 1915. He gave up his 
practice for journalism, and has 
identified with many public move- 
ts not directly connected with his 
ession. . . . George S. Dalgety is 
: tant business manager of North- 
< tern University, is a Rotarian of 
* ston, Illinois, who has contributed 
: ral articles on public speaking. 
—e writers in this number are 
; vn to our readers through their 
‘ous contributions. 
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Coolidge shown affixing his gnature to the Kellogg pact in the East Room of the White 
of State Kellogg ‘s seated at the rght. Standing mmediately behind Secretary Kellogg 
are Senators Swanson and Thcmas Walsh. 


War Is Now Hlegal! 


N Tues Tar iry 15th, the President of the United States and Secretary of State Frank Kellog 
or! d the treay which declares war to be illegal. Therefore, to keep the peace betwee! 
as much a moral obligation as to keep it between individuals. Peace becomes 


itt Oo ‘ or governments alone, but for plain citizens of all nations, and of every city, tow! 
nation As citizens, every one of us has a direct personal obligation to think 
ully and work peacefully. But peace-work is only possible if there is first under 
{ i peace means as a practical proposition Rotarians are pledged to advance undé 
\d will and peace, by a world fellowship of business and professional men united in 
dea e! Thev work to advance understanding as between their own members, in forty-si> i 
t d This they do by exchange of letters, visits, and by fraternization at the Intern 
C t (this vear to be heid at Dallas, Texas, from May 27 to 31) The year 1929 is the first 


should work *‘o make the Peace Law a reality. 
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PRESIDENT?’S 
ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE 





I. B. SUTTON 


Ir has been said that reverence for age is a tair test of the vigor of youth 
and the lack of reverence is a sign of weakness rather than strength. Rotary 
International is about to celebrate its twenty-fourth anniversary and we 
look with just pride and satisfaction on the year’s progress with its thousands 
of new contacts, hundreds of clubs, and several new countries added to our 
organization. If we visualize its remarkable expansion throughout the world, 
we must feel that a young, strong, vigorous manhood throbs in the veins of 
Rotary, holding in reverence all that is good and righteous of the past yet 
eager to climb to higher planes of usefulness in the future. 


Many virtues are the result of knowledge and many faults the con- 
sequence of the lack of it. Our expansion has followed the progress of 
accumulated knowledge and experience but Rotary’s history in the years to 
come will not be the history of its leaders but of the splendid accomplish- 
ments of its vast membership in every part of the civilized world and as we 
cross the threshold of the new year may we not endeavor to add some real 
contribution towards genuine disinterested friendship and understanding dur- 
ing this coming period and let us pray, fellow-Rotarians, that this friend- 
ship may become truly international and more intimate and lasting that one 
day we may see the whole human family extend the right hand of true 
friendship, and peace be the heritage of all mankind. 





President of Rotary International 
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By THE EbIToR : 


Anniversary—“What’s in a Name?” Notable German Interpretation 
N the center section of this issue, we treat of the An unusually interesting contribution was mad R 
anniversary of Rotary. As we start our review this. tarian Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, of Hamburg, at a recent ty 


4 month, the thought asserts itself that the name chosen conference in London, to show the way in which t 
by the founders twenty-four years ago this month—after  ¢ontact differs from other kinds in the internation: 
much deliberation, and wit} 2S] —was y i 

a » GNG WITh nO design, oo truly prophetic. “No country can exist and flourish separately from oth 
As the reference books tell the world, the name “Rotary” A poor neighbor is a disadvantage in nations as among indivy 
ina me , ae - : ss reconstruction of real personal business relations is the big y 
occurred to Paul Harris, among others, because the original which we are confronted. Those serve their own country best 
their best to reconstruct ps 
tions in international business 
ternational friendship. Nx 
do it by his own efforts and 
he needs the help of as man 
as possible, ready to sacrifice 
personality for individuals 
nations, doing their best to br 
an understanding ffor int 
peace.” 


Rotarian Dr. Cuno mé 
the interesting fact tl 
Rotarians of Auckland, N 
introduced him to Rotary 
and he in turn introduce 
into Germany. 

The first club, he sa i 
Germany, was not easy to fou: 
The German business mar 
not at first understand th: 
for Rotary until Dr. Cu "i 
pointed out to them that Rot 
stood for the wniversal ap} 
tion of honest business 
ciples. There are now Rot 
clubs in Hamburg, Frankfurt 





meetings were held in rotation 
at the different places of busi- 
ness of the members. After 
twenty-four years, the move- 
ment is chiefly notable in the 
eyes of the world as one of 
rotation from country to coun- 
try. A glance at the diary from 
now onward offers a continuous 
“movie,” “talkie,”—and, we hope 
we may add, “thinkie’’—all the 
world over. In every one of the 
seventy districts of Rotary 
International, a conference will 
be held at some time between 
now and May, after that, the 
Convention, and then the Inter- 
national Assembly. At very few 
indeed of these conferences are 
there not visitors from a neigh- 
boring district or area, to speak, 
to confer, or just to fraternise. 


Thus has Rotary’s original pur- Cologne, Munich, and Stuttgart at 
pose of making individual busi- We have yet to hear of plans “s 
ness men better known to one for the first German Rotary 

another widened so as to make Conference, but when it is h 1d 


progress all over the Fathe 
land should be as rapid 
other countries—perhaps n 
so! 


races and peoples intermingle. 


Rotation at Conferences 


SREP MeRIRga RARER NNR OK Ss 


People who try to think these 
things out scientifically may feel 








Dallas Convention Features 


that the mixing should be Dr. Wilhelm Cuno i 
methodical rather than  acci- Brief talks will be the p¢ ' 
dental, and that Rotary Inter- tion of the Dallas Convent } 


national should set the “rotary machine” in motion. Just and these will be of the intimate kind, given by Rotarians 
as certain clubs arrange their luncheons on a plan of mainly of the rank-and-file. The feature of the business 
rotation whereby a member is allocated to a different table side of the Convention will be the special assemblies. 
each month, and so, in course of the year, meets every will spread over four days, and each afternoon will b« 


single fellow-Rotarian, would it not be possible to arrange up to one of the four phases of Rotary, i. e., Vocationa sai 
a program whereby the outside visitors to a given con- Service, Club Service, Community Service, and Internationa : 
ference should come from a different neighbor state or na- Service. There will be twelve assemblies held simu _ 
tion every year. Thus, for example, the French Conference taneously, for clubs of different sizes, and no overlapping q 
this year would “meet” the Spaniards, next year, the Thus the Rotarian will be able to put in an aftern n ‘ 
Italians, the year after the British, and so forth. Such each aspect of Rotary, if he so chooses, with fellows f : 


a plan would be fully in keeping with the Rotary spirit of club of his own size; or otherwise, if he prefer to s 
sound mixing, and would anticipate, in Europe, the some-_ clubs of another size avail themselves of their opport: 
what discredited system of “ententes” between countries, One hundred Vocational Service Assemblies by trad: 
which might follow along political lines. professions have been arranged as one of the features é 





















eels 





1929 THE 


ention. They will be held on Tuesday afternoon 
tion Week, early in the program so that visitors 
ifts can get acquainted quickly. There is in- 

the addresses of Rotary leaders from all parts 
rid, but there is equal inspiration and perhaps 
more fellowship in the small 
informal groups where men 
of the same profession or 
trade meet to discuss their 
service in Rotary and their 
service to their vocation. 
The convenor of these voca- 
tional service groups will be 
a fellow-craftsman, a sort 
of host to the visiting Ro- 
tarians of his classification. 
Assemblies for many other 
purposes follow, but these 
groups of men who have 
chosen the same life work 
have been given the first 
available opportunity on the 
program for a business dis- 
cussion of those problems 
and practices which may be 
giving concern to their 
and of not the least importance, for the encourage- 
of that fellowship which is one of the most pleasant 

fitable memories of a Convention visit. 





\rch C. Klumph, director, 
American Peace Society. 


American Peace Society 
Rotarian Arch C. Klumph, past president of Rotary In- 
tional, has been elected to membership on the Board 

Directors of the American Peace Society. Rotarian 
Klumph was responsible for the organization of the first 
Rotary Club in Mexico in 1921 and in 1922 delivered a 

arter to the first Rotary club in Norway, that of Oslo. 
He also completed the organization of the first Rotary club 

Denmark, at Copenhagen, and was largely instrumental 
n establishing clubs in Japan, France, and Australia. He 

chairman of the Rotary Foundation Committee of Rotary 
International. The American Peace Society is the oldest 
rganization for international peace in the United States, 
lebrating its one hundredth anniversary May last. 

Chicago for 1930 

Chicago Rotary is, it is needless to say, greatly rejoiced 
at the decision of the Board of Rotary International to 
“give” to the founder-city the Convention of the 25th year 

1930. This is not the time to favor Chicago with any 
ulvertisement we may be qualified to give it, as at the 
moment all eyes are turned to Texas. In due and proper 
season, however, attention will be drawn in these columns 
to some aspects of the headquarters city which may com- 
mend themselves to visitors from afar. 

When the question is asked as to the convention city for 
1931, a far-away look comes into the official eye, but noth- 
ng intelligible escapes his lips. 


Rotary in the East 
James W. Davidson continues his successful advance in 
ie East. A Rotary club was organized in Cairo, Egypt, 
n December 31st, after which, Davidson went to Jerusalem, 
ompleting the formalities there on January 22nd. He then 
went to Beirut, Damascus, and Bagdad, and then on to 
Bombay. 

lhe position at Constantinople remains stationary for 
time being, but it is expected Davidson’s splendid pre- 
nary work there will soon be followed up. The Rotary 
of Athens is now in being. Altogether, a fine harvest 
“Jim,” to whom all good wishes for his further efforts 

a safe return. 
a is a name we can only whisper wistfully in a 
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Rotary Review of Event As yet, it stands only for tw 
established Rotary clubs at Calcutta and Lahor: rhe first 
of the two, Calcutta, has long held its head high in th 
movement. Not only has it a very representative mem 
bership, but a splendid speakers’ program, and one of the 
best club magazines in Rotary (it is called “The Chaka,” 


which means “The Wheel”). In a New Year message fron 
Secretary Laharry, THE ROTARIAN is told that the Viceroy 
accepted an invitation of the club to be present at a meet 
We recall that a former Viceroy, 


Lord Reading, made at the Rotary club some years ago 


ing on December 18th. 
one of his most notable uncements. From Lahore, 
we learn that the Governor of the Punjab (Sir Geoffrey 
de Montmorency) was recently principal guest of the new 
Rotary club there. He expressed his pleasure at being able 
to address a body of men who did not represent the inter 
ests of any particular community, sect, or political view 
While the non-politiacl, non-sectarian complexion of 
Rotary is held to be a fault in some countries, it seem 
' 


as if it were its principal virtue in others! Let us hope 


that one day, true understanding will guide us—and ou: 
critics. 
Rotary in Italy 

Rotary in Italy is growing steadily, not only in num 
bers, but in activity and popularity among prominent per 
sonalities. Its activities are covered generously and favor 
ably by the important and reliable newspapers of Italy. 
A month or so ago strikingly successful meetings were held 
at Verona, Novara, and Torino. A government official, 
invited to be present at one of these, made cordial refer 
ences to Rotary that were much appreciated. The Italian 
clubs discuss questions of public welfare and these discus 
sions are reported in the papers. It publishes two maga 
zines, one circulating widely among non-Rotarians. 

President Sutton arrived in Milan on the 17th of January 


British Rotarians and Industry 
The third of a series of special conferences of Rotarians 
concerning public affairs of national interest took place 
in London on Jan. 25th, in regard to “Industrial Coopera 
tion.” The principal speak 
Melchett 
(formerly Sir Alfred 
Mond), and Mr. W. Citrine, 
secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress. The first 
of these conferences dealt 
with International Business 
Practices, and took place in 
1925, leading to action to 
identify Rotary Interna 
tional with the work of the 
recent Economic Conference 
at Geneva, at which the 
topic was raised by Rotarian 
Sydney W. Pascall, vice- 
chairman, Rotary Interna- 
tional Aims and Objects 
Committee. Last year, the 
matter of disarmament was 
chosen. On these occasions, representatives of all the 
clubs in the area are invited to take part, and a good 
response has been usual. No action binding on Rotary is 
invited, but the educational value of the conferences has 
been proved. 


ers were Lord 
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Lord Melchett, head of exten- 


sive chemical interests 


International Assembly—a Change in Date 
What is known as the “International Assembly,” formerly 
“Council” of Rotary, is to undergo yet another change in a 
short but eventful history. This meeting of international 
officers, committeemen, district governors and overseas 
representatives originally took place in Chicago every 
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August. Last year, the date was advanced to mid-July. 
This year, by Board action, it is to be held the week fol- 
lowing the Convention, and in the Convention city itself, 
Dallas, Texas. One of the advantages will be to secure 
the attendance at the Assembly of overseas representatives 
to the Convention, without imposing on them either a sec- 
ond journey or a long enforced vacation in the States. 


Porto Rico and the Peace Pact 


The 


December 


of San Juan, Porto Rico, addressed on 
petition to the members of the United 
States Senate in the follow- 
ing terms: “Vitally inter- 
ested in the cause of world 
peace and _ understanding 
and believing the time most 
opportune for united action 
upon the part of all nations, 
we commend for your con- 
sideration and support, at 


Rotary Club 
fourth a 


the earliest possible date, 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace- 
Pact. 


“It is our conviction that 
this pact is a step in the 
right direction for the unit- 
ing of the nations in fellow- 
ship and concord and will 
meet with the approval of 
the great majority of our 
citizens.” 

The same club has re- 
cently sent to the Secretary of Rotary International a con- 
tribution representing one dollar from each member toward 
the building fund for the new home of Rotary International 
which was foreshadowed in a note in our November issue. 
The Hon. Horace M. Towner, governor of Porto Rico, 
readers will recall, is an active member of the Rotary Club 
of San Juan. 





M. Towner, 
Rico 


Hon. Horace 
Governor of Porto 


A New District 

The Board has created a new Seventy-first District com- 
prising the Republic of Peru, formerly a part of District 
Sixty-eight. Luis A. Chavez (Arequipa, Peru) has been 
appointed governor of the new district. The Sixty-eighth 
now comprises Central America, Panama, Columbia, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador, and remains under the efficient 
governorship of Juan A. Guizado, of Panama City. 


Spain—Seville and Barcelona 


Two great arts and industrial expositions will hold forth 
during the coming months in Seville and Barcelona. Ro- 
tarians in both cities are actively interested in the exposi- 
tions as directors and in other capacities. In Seville, May 
1, 2, and 3, 1930, have been set aside for a meeting of 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking Rotarians from all parts 
of the world, in fact Seville is inviting to this meeting 
all Rotarians regardless of race affiliation to attend in the 
interest of greater concord among nations. Details regard- 
ing the Barcelona Exposition and what Rotarians there are 
planning is given elsewhere in this number. 


European Commissioners 


In addition to an Honorary Commissioner for the Con- 
tinent of Europe (T. C. Thomsen), the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International has now the pleasure of announc- 
ing the appointment of Rotarian W. de Cock Buning of The 
Hague, Holland, and Rotarian Jurrien Van Dillen of The 
Hague, Holland, as Honorary Associate Commissioners 
for the Continent of Europe. Rotarian Buning was born 
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in the Dutch East Indies and has traveled exté 
Asia and Europe. He is interested in several 
West Indian enterprises and is a recognized aut 
colonial questions. He will soon conclude his ter 
ernor of the Fifty-ninth District of Rotary Int 
Rotarian Jurrien Van Dillen is general manag 
International Automatic Company and his busin« 
him to travel to almost all the countries on the | 
He is a past governor of the Fifty-ninth District ar 
member of the Extension Committee off Rotary Int« 


Rotary in Germany 


Reports of three very successful inaugurations 
many reach us from Commissioner T. C. Thomsen, at 
Dresden, and Stuttgart. In all three cities, we k 
prominent personalities in all branches of work 
come members. In Stuttgart, it seems that so int 
are the meetings found to be that it has been dé 
make them last two hours. The club at Berlin i 
to have been formed. 

An interesting visitation to Rotary clubs in Nort 
ica is that paid during recent weeks by two pub! 
Frenchman and a German. The former, is M. Pi 
Lanux, a noted French historian and former memb¢ 
French High Commission to the United States. 
a Rotarian, is Herr Wolf von Dewall, foreign edit 
the famous journal Frankfurter Zeitung, and assistant 
retary of the Rotary Club in Frankfurt-on-Main. 
speakers laid stress on what the League of Nati 


done to bring their two countries together. 
speaker, referring to Rotary, said: 
Rotary in Germany is still very young. In fact, the 


Rotary club was founded in Germany just about fifteen mor 
It was founded in Hamburg. 

My own club, which has charged me with presenting 
(Rotary Club of Chicago) very cordial greetings, was four 
about one year ago. Since then other clubs have been cre 


ago. 


one in Cologne, one in Munich, one at Dresden, and one 
Stuttgart. 


in which I have many fr 
has also charged me with 1; 
senting you their greeting 


This latter club, 


Rotary in Germany, still be 
young, is proceeding 
slowly. The number of 
members is small. We 
Frankfurt Club have no r 
than, I think, thirty-five nm 
bers. The biggest German <« 
is Munich with something rn 
than fifty members. 

We want to go slow, beca 
we think it is best to train 
members 
in good Rota: 
ian spirit. 
Rotary cli 
are com! 
of the |! 
ing reé 
sentatives 
the vari 
profess 
The _ busir 
people and 
tellectuals 
both equa 
represented 
our clu 
For instar 
a very 
nent Ger 
author 
poet, To! 
Mann, has become a member of the Munich Rotary Club. 

Rotary in Germany is, I may very frankly tell you, encour: 
ing certain difficulties. The German public likes to read int 
national books. For us there exists no cultural limit. We 
to read the authors of all countries, so we also read the r 
eminent American authors. But a certain harm is done 
authors like Sinclair Lewis and Mencken. But yet the Ger 
public, and the German Rotary movement, are going to get 
these difficulties, and I am glad that I can report to you that 
are making very good progress in Germany. 

I would ask you, fellow-Rotarians, whenever you 
Europe. please visit our clubs. 





Wolf von 
Dewall 






Pierre 
Lanux 
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Retailing in E gland 
A rarely discussed point that should interest all merchants 
By MAURICE C. MOORE 
wy recent times we irticie comparing methods 
e ve had many of retailing in England 
5 ofs showing how BETTER understanding of our common with those that I under 
B ficult it is for the ° stand to exist America 
ag i ce business problems, regardless of whether 4; that time. 1 was editor 
tand thoroughly our shop stands on Fifth Avenue or the Rue of a London trade journal, 
ff another. This is : P : and in addition to having 
when two countries de la Paix, Bond Street or just Main Street, made a lifelong study of 
‘losely akin i igin, : . business systems of many 
closely akin In origin, Would seem to be one of the primary functions 2°". 5" ris 
temperament, kinds in foree in Great 
_ and national policy of Rotary. Therefore this article setting forth Britain, I had visited the 
eals as are Great f h b ‘ ‘ f E li h 7] United States, and had 
Britain and America. There some of the besetting sins 0 nglish retat frequently met, as I still 
meet, numbers of American 


be lines of divergence 

en any two separately 
erned communities. It 
ess that we do not 
lerstand one another 
than that numerous condi- 
tions under which each big 
group lives and works tend to get out of 
ht, and make acleavage. To judge a 
question justly, all the facts must be 
known; to judge a country aright one 
needs equally to be aware of all the 


with any human being, is a manifest 
impossibility. Our minds cannot hold 
them all. Some of them stretch back 
into time, right to the beginning. If 
we had such power, we should appre- 
ciate the point of view of the “other 
and sympathize more often 
than we do. If we could see the whole 
and see it steadily, there would be no 
wars; we should regard the big world 
as one family, some members of which 
are on a higher plane of development 
than others, but each striving in a 
rather pathetically muddled way to do 
his best. Acts which now appear to 
be perverse, if not deliberately provoc- 
ative and directed against us, would 
oftener appear in their truer light of 
necessities thrust upon us from which 
there is no escape, however much we 
may all the time see that they are 
likely to be misinterpreted by someone 
at a distance. 

I hope to be forgiven that little di- 
gression, right at the start of my ar- 
ticle. It states something which, I feel, 


fellow,” 


| badly needs to be grasped more widely 


nowadays. I am an Euglishman with 
an intense admiration and affection for 
America. Its national life is to me as 
real and actual as the national life of 

own country. I have many 
ersonal friends there. I am _ tem- 


; peramentally unable to regard Amer- 


1 as a “foreign country.” As an- 


clerk meets 





business will be of interest to retail merchants 
not only in England and America but wherever 


customer across the counter. 


business people with whom 
I lose no opportunity for a 
friendly chat. 

which struck 
this. It 


The point 
me first was 








other, and _ better-known, English 
writer said the other day: ‘“What- 
ever you say or think about us, 
part of me walks down Main Street.” 
I feel so, absolutely. I hope you will 
never want to push me off the sidewalk 
because in the rush and stress of 
things, it may sometimes happen that 
the two countries view a question from 
different angles. 

It is not, I think, the business man 
usually, who has a weakness for judg- 
ing happenings in another country by 
the outlook and standards of his own, 
and proceeds to say that this or the 
other thing should not have been done. 
Business teaches catholicity of ideas. 
Those in it know how greatly circum- 
stances may differ as between one busi- 
ness concern and another located even 
in the same town; and such experience 
helps us to broad views and enables 
us to “make allowance.” 

Englishmen often go to America, 
and Americans come to England, to 
get the latest news concerning the re- 
spective methods of doing business. 
These trips must be valuable. Yet, 
probably, we remain in the dark about 
a good many root matters. Some sides 
of English business practice must seem 
queer to you—and we are not alto- 
gether clear as to the reason why of 
certain American procedure. But isn’t 
that natural enough! Only by actually 
living and working in a country can 
you properly know the force of its cus- 
toms and practices. 

I thought very much along those 
lines when a friend suggested to me, 
not long ago, that I should write an 


would not be difficult to 


compare the main lines of the two 


kinds of business practice American 
and British. I could indicate how, and 
where, your methods of 
ing, of salesmanship, of advertising, of 
internal organization, your general at- 


titude differ from 


merchandis 


towards business, 


ours. That would be interesting and 
perhaps useful if I made a thorough 
examination from all sides. It has 


been done before, but nearly all the 
comparisions that I have seen left out 
some fundamentals. 


ERE, for example, is one—the atti 

tude towards business of the legis 
lative bodies of the two countries. 
When you study the lines on which any 
store abroad is run and organized, do 
you also at the same time make any 
inquiry into the fine mesh of the legal 
network of Acts and by-laws, State 
orders and regulations, under which 
sometimes in despite of which—it 
functions? Few do. Yet, the whole 
policy of a store may be determined as 
much by such factors as by the quality 
and initiative of its owners. 

This aspect especially appeals to me 
because I have been writing for year 
on the governmental and official o1 
dinances of all kinds which apply, in 
England, particularly to retail trad 
ing. I think our experience in this 
respect differs materially from that of 
the American merchant. Some refer- 
ence to it may throw light upon several 
questions concerning us that must 
sometimes puzzle Americans. I think 
it will not be seriously disputed that, 
in the sphere of retail trading, Great 
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Britain the most “officially regu- 
lated” country on earth It accounts 
for one of the big differences, with 
which every reader of this magazine 
will be familiar, between the American 
trade press and the English. Almost 
the whole of the space of the former 
is occupied by helpful, constructive 
matter, with selling ideas and hints 
how to go after more business. The 
proportion of news and other matter 


is small. I have seen at one time or 


another, I believe, most of the eight 
hundred odd trade and business pub- 
the United 


“specific to the trade” 


lications published in 
States, and the 
quality is clearly their general charac- 
teristic. 

Now, on the other hand, the British 
largely propa- 


trade journal is very 


This is not a 


has to be. It 


gandist and defensive. 
matter of choice; it just 
is filled continually with analyses, dis- 
new legislation 
You 


cussion, criticism, of 
interests. 
the 
Acts of Parliament, Orders in Council, 
regulations of the British 
take The 


smallest shopkeeper in the dullest vil- 


affecting retailing 


would hardly believe number of 


and which 


trader has to notice! 


lage has to be no little of a lawyer on 


his own account. Few responsible 


business men in England would not 


endorse wholeheartedly my assertion 
that, as compared with any other na- 
tion, our trade is tremendously over- 
regulated. Bureaucratic control 
that, 


reputation of being able to 


goes 
to lengths because we have a 
“grin and 
bear it,” most lookers-on do not realize. 
Officialdom is Our complex 
Shops Acts, Merchandise Marks Acts,’ 
foodstuffs Trade Boards Acts, 
Orders as to the marking and descrip- 
Sale of Goods Acts, 
Acts, “Truck” Acts 


(affecting employment in retail stores), 


rampant. 


orders, 


tion of goods, 


Business Names 


Lottery Acts (which make illegal many 
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quite essentially innocent _ selling 
schemes by traders that are legal else- 
where), Health and Unemployment 
Insurance, employees’ compensation, 
and so forth—I have written only a 
few of them down on the margin of my 
paper and could easily make a list of 
over fifty—breed hosts of special de- 
partments hordes of inspectors 
and officials generally, and make busi- 


and 


ness very much a game of “looking for 
the policeman.” In America, trade or- 
ganizations give a much larger share 
of their time to the vital matter of 
extending the scope and promoting the 
welfare of their trades; in England, 
similar bodies have to give nearly the 
whole of their energies to resisting 
proposed new legislation and pressing 
for the repeal or reform of that al- 
ready in existance. I have a typical 


agenda paper before me containing 


eleven items for discussion. Eight of 
them relate to new Government meas- 


ures affecting retail trade. 


BELIEVE that the average Ameri- 

can reader must be quite unaware of 
the extent to which the “dead hand” of 
He 
has his own quarrel with the legisla- 
tors and lawyers, and thinks that bad 
He 
should not—try retailing on the other 


officialdom strangles British trade. 


enough. should—or rather, he 


side. Without some general idea of 
the position, such as I have outlined in 
this article, the American student of 
British methods will natu- 
rally be sailing a long way out at sea. 
I remember once meeting in London, 
the president of a big United States 
corporation who had plans for enter- 


He was unde- 


retailing 


ing the British market. 
cided which of two courses to take, and 
asked me to talk. He could either dis- 
tribute his product through the recog- 
nized channel of the wholesale houses 
who serve the retailers or he could 
establish his own stores solely for the 
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sale of his product. I 
former method, on variou 
among them being that the 
tailing in England is not or 
a business and merchandis 
but is increasingly becomin; 
the legal expert as well! I 


Was 


for instance, whether he |} 
of one particular Act wh 
constant irritation to retail 


kind of goods in which he 

which in the half year wh« 
had led to some forty prose 
London alone, with a plentifu 
ing up” in court. He said he 

and I gave him an idea of it 

torial character. 

remember his comment, “Look 


I smile now 


like your chaps must feel they 
to be in a_ penitentiary,” ’ 
“rather than in a retail store! TI 
about hit the 
are altering it, but there is not a ty 
body in the country which, yet ay 
can afford to take its mind off 
matters and get on to its real j 
promotion of trade. 

On the whole, I feel inclined, wh 


next I hear of a delegation of Brit 


retailers who propose to cross the At 


the 
achievements of their colleagu« 


lantic to study methods 
States, or of a delegation of Am« 
who intend to visit England, to ad\ 
them to give less of their attentior 
the practical and direct mercha1 
questions for once, in a way, 
stead to inquire particularly int 
legal questions and problems pecu 
to the business of retailing in ea 
country. 


ance, and has been largely neglected 


Some such study would give us 


clearer view of the proposition ea 
side is up against, and what we sho 
learn would enable us to adjust ou 
ideas about a good many things 
which we now hold very decided 


perhaps somewhat erroneous vit 
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nail on the head. WwW. 


It is a matter of real import 


Ulu 





abe amnesty 


at 


a ae en ee 
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4. Lopez Llausas, president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Barcelona, Spain, and his 
fellow-members are making special prep 
arations to welcome Rotarian visitors to 
the great Barcelona Exposition which 
will attract thousands to their city and 
which will open in May. (See also 
page 19) 


Prof. V. Ulehla of Brno, Moravia, was 
among many Rotarian leaders who took 
a very active part in the Jubilee Exhi- 
bition held at Brno, Moravia, to eom- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of 
Czechoslovak independence. He organ- 
ized the most extensive exhibit, that of 
Seience. The Exhibition grounds cov- 
ered 75 acres and 2,700,000 visitors 
were registered 
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Shunichiro Mizushima of Tokvo 
has been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of Japanese business. 
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is well known throughout J: 














as one of the first to see the 
trade possibilities of Siberia. the 
first Japanese importer of Brazil- 
lian coffee, and responsible for 
the importing of many Freneh 
automobiles into Japan 








Henry R. Dwire has been awarded the 
silver trophy, given annually to that ) 
citizen of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
who performs the most distinguished 
community service of the year. He or- 
ganized the Fine Arts Foundation 
whereby noted speakers are brought to 
inspire college students and other citizens 





Arthur Atkinson, F. C. I. I. F. C. A., 
is a past president of the Belfast, Ire 


land, Rotary club Both as an executive 

ana as a writer he has done much to 

emphasize the importance of the indi 

vidual member in Rotary His name has 

long been famous in Rugby football 
circles 














A. Boesen, president of the newly 
formed Rotary Club of Nakskov, Den- 
mark, is manager of the Oat Company, 
Lid., with the Rotary classification of 
“oat and rice milling.”” He is widely 
known throughout Denmark for hi« pro 
gressive methods and for the leadership 
which has marked his career. Under his 
direction the Rotary club is expected to 
develop rapidly 























“The loud laugh which 
bespoke the vacant mind.” 


Opportunities for Fellowship 
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—and how to develop them in the Rotary Club 


ELLOWSHIP may not be the 

backbone of Rotary but it surely 

may claim to be one of the im- 

portant Fellowship 
undoubtedly has been one of the out- 
standing reasons for the success of 
Rotary and for its rapid growth, solidi- 
fication, and influence. 


vertebrae. 


We have seen men who were natural- 
ly reserved and aloof melt under the 
warming influence of the luncheon 
board and become quite human. We 
have seen hearts already mellow ex- 
pand under the sunshine of song and 
human contact until they radiated sym- 
pathy and good cheer. 

This was expressed some time ago 
by a Rotarian from Albany, New York, 
who said that a banker who had sel- 
dom been known to smile and whose 
reputation was that he looked at every- 


thing from the per-cent standpoint, 
joined Rotary, and some time later 


when the said banker met him on the 
street, he flashed a smile and stuck 
out his hand. The speaker said, “That 
was the first time in twenty years he 
had ever offered me anything without 
collateral.” 

This fellowship has been a natural 
and spontaneous development growing 
out of the original idea of the foun- 
ders of Rotary. It has been aided by 
the appointment of fellowship commit- 
tees and other organized efforts. How- 
ever, it has come most largely from the 





By GerorGE S. DALGETY 
Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


fact that most men are naturally 
friendly, crave human sympathy, and 
find here a natural warmth which fos- 
ters this wholly admirable trait. The 
exceptions have found a new interest 
and stimulus when initiated into the 
atmosphere. All have found that fel- 
lowship paid large dividends. 

Fellowship, as stated, has been a 
spontaneous growth, but it is not spon- 
taneous with all men. A man with 
the warmest sympathies may find them 
chilled in an adverse atmosphere. A 
man aloof or self-conscious needs to be 
brought out and have these barriers 
broken down. Study and work are nec- 
essary to properly promote and develop 
even this natural characteristic. The 
club leadership, the dominating spirits, 
will determine the degree and kind of 
fellowship in any club. 


HE Fellowship Committee should in 

its last analysis be a committee of 
the whole membership. It is too easy, 
particularly in large clubs, to delegate 
certain functions to certain committees, 
and leave the entire responsibility to 
the committees. Naturally the com- 
mittee has a more direct obligation in 
so far as setting up the machinery for 
the performance of its functions is 
concerned. Their work, however, should 
be one of direction, creating an at- 
mosphere of friendliness throughout the 
club, and the actual welcoming of mem- 





bers and guests at the meetings. F\ 


lowship will only obtain when 
member, in spirit, is a self-ap} 


member of the Fellowship Committ 


This is a much simpler task 
small club than in the large. In 
of one hundred or less every men 


generally knows every other mem! 


actually knows him by his first 1 
without having to check up or 
classification button. In the 


clubs this is practically impossible, but 
even here it can be approximated if t 


spirit of the membership has beer 
veloped along this line. 
Even in Rotary there is wide 1 


in effectiveness in welcoming memb« 


and guests. A number of thing 
ter into the creation of atmos| 
One which plays a more important 
than perhaps we realize is the ty 
meeting-places—the physical sur. 
ings. If a group large or sm 
lunching in a hall where ther: 
warmth of color, compact gro\ 
good service, satisfactory lunch, 
easier to be friendly. On the 

hand, if a small group is tucked 
at one end of a large, bare hall, 
service semi-picnic, paper napk 
great reverberating echo every 
one speaks, there is a sense of dl 
fort and self-consciousness whi 
anything but conducive to warm- 
edness. It is not possible for al! 
to have perfectly appointed m«¢ 
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in so far as possible this is 

ving for. Where it is neces- 

eet in a large, bare space, 

screens helps materially to 

the waste spaces and bring 
re closely together. 

llowship may be hearty, but 

be boisterous. In fact, at 

re this is a self- 

attempt at fel- 

ne is reminded 

mith’s line, “The 

which bespoke 

nt mind.” There 

proportion in all 

nd a pseudo- 

ss that is bois- 

ing to the length 

eplay to such an 

that it is impossi- 

ifficult to bring the 

rship back to seri- 

nsiderations, should 

arefully guarded 

The best friend- 

often quiet and 

[There are as many 

expressions of it 

e are individuals. One year the 

ay emphasize humor and even 

ch slap-stick fun. If properly 

rolled, the membership will get a 

yughly good time from it. Under 

ferent leadership the program may 

roughly dignified and yet none 

less enjoyable. Each decidedly has 

place in creating a friendly atmos 

ere. It would be difficult for one to 

y to conduct the meetings as another 

would do. In either case the meet- 

ngs will follow largely the personality 

of the leadership. 


JARIOUS clubs have resorted to dif 
ferent expedients to promote an at- 
mosphere of freedom from restraint. In 
one small club in Florida, and possibly 
this method is used by many others, 
when a man comes in late he is made to 
stand in front of the group and sing a 
song or tell a story. Another club had 
in expedient for breaking up formality 
by having a sort of roulette wheel 
which each late comer spun. This as- 
essed a fine—made him wear a hat 
luring the luncheon, sing a song, or 
iny one of several more or less ludi- 
us things. A number of clubs have 
expedient of assessing a fine against 

ny late comer, the receipts going into 
me form of philanthropic work. It 
easy, however, to overdo this fining 


business to the point where it offends 


igainst good taste. Let it always be 

idental to the other business of the 
neon, 

[t is a natural thing for members to 

t each week in the group that is most 

ngenial, but as a result week after 

k the same little groups may be 

| in approximately the same places. 

Fellowship Committee should use 





“He is made to sing 
a song.” 
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every effort to see that this practice 
is broken up, that there is a general 
mixing, and that particularly the new 
seated with different 
groups each week in order that they 
may gain the widest possible acquaint- 
ance within the club membership. 
Otherwise the new members are likely 

to congregate among 


themselves and feel shut 


members are 


out more or less from the 
fellowship which should 
prevail throughout the 
club. This is particularly 
important in the larger 
clubs. 

An expedient used by 
the large clubs for devel- 
oping acquaintanceship 
and one thoroughly worth 
while, is that of having a 
daily round table meeting- 
place for luncheon, where 
members meet, have lunch 
together, form congenial 
groups, discuss informally 
problems, programs, activ- 
ities of the club, and gen- 
erally promote acquaintanceship. Care 
here is needed to keep the round table 
from developing into a meeting-place 
of the same little group day after day. 
A decided and consistent effort is 
needed to bring in constantly enlarged 
and changing groups, with 
emphasis placed on new members. 

Naturally, club extra activiti 
important—the sports activities, golf, 


special 





baseball, bowling, outings of various 
kinds, all tend to bring men togethe: 
in groups and to develop fellowship. 

A very important but rather difficult 
phase of Rotary fellowship is centered 
about the part that the wives of Ro- 
tarians should play in club activities 
Most every club has one or more ladies’ 
nights or outings during the year. As 
a general proposition this is a decided 
asset, but it is rather a difficult thing 
to develop. The men gather week afte) 
week, have a common bond of Rotary 
ethics, code, and practice, and unite ir 
a well-fused democratic gathering. But 
often the wives of Rotarians have little 
in common and 
come from widely 
divergent 
groups. There is 
not the same 
degree of democ- 
racy. Oftentimes 
there is a_stiff- 
ness and self-con- 
sciousness that is 
hard to break 
down, and which 
soon permeates to 
some extent the 
Rotary club mem- 
bers themselves. 
At times one 
wonders if these 


men, self-conscious, sem 


hiding their uneasin 


mirth are the im 


taneously at the 


These mixed group: 
togethe r often enough t 


away, or shouid be 


great care mm the 
s 


the groups are fused 


A man comes 
with a sense of a 


to t 


Sit 


amol 


the professions, and 


slightly 
as he is given an 


with and be made a 


] 


Will ne 


He is, at first, at 
take Rotary membersh 
to accept responsibiliti 


club, to his vocati 
munity. This can 


veloped by the proper 


in the club. 


‘THE way in which a n 


introduced to th 


reacni! 


il 
place that that mem 


in the club, particular] 


development of fel 


I 


all of the life and 
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self-conscious 


Z importance 


ee) 
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tings 
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“All such club sport tends to bring men together and 
to develop fellowship.” 
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him to give him an idea that he is as- 

sociating with hearts that are warm, 

with men who are interested in him and 

his work, all united in a common bond 

of service. As stated, the induction of 

the new member gives him to a large 

degree his setting, his approach, and 

his mental attitude to the organization. 
The friendli- 

nes is the rule among the 

of the home club. To 

extent it is passed on to 

other 

within 


atmosphere of 


membe} 
what 
from 
clubs—to the strangers 


visiting Rotarians 


our gates? Rotary 


has ceased to be a 


local club proposi 
tion. It has wide 
ramifications. Its 


organization em 
braces the district, 
the nation, -and 
rapidly, the whole 
world. 

What impression 
does the visiting 
Rotarian receive 
upon entering a 
strange 
Probably in few 
organizations 
a member of one 
club feel as free to 
another club 
as do Rotarians. 
The compulsory at 


club? 


does 


Visit 


tendance rule is a 
great stimulator to 
visiting outside 
clubs, and as pre 


viously inferred 
Rotary is essen- “Thee was the 
tially friendly. 


Rotary Interna- 

tional has promulgated a very simple 
routine for a member. He 
presents his membership card showing 
that he is a member in good standing 
in another club. This is seldom, if ever, 
asked for, so high an opinion do Ro- 
tarians have of the sense of honor of 
other Rotarians. There are no grips 
or passwords. not have to 
be up on the word or work to get by 
The visitor 


visiting 


One does 


an examination committee. 


shows his card, pays for his lunch, 
and takes his place on an_ equal 
basis with the home-club members. 


More than that his presence is wel- 
comed, and ordinarily even among so- 
called undemonstrative business men, 
this impression is genuinely conveyed 
to the visitor. The home club is sold, 
more than that the home town is sold, 
to the neighboring 
town, state, or nation. 

And yet while this is the rule, there 
are exceptions, and definite thought and 
plan should be given to the reception 
of visiting Rotarians. Too often the 
visiting Rotarian comes in, finds a place 


visitor from the 
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for himself, usually with other visiting 
Rotarians rather than with members 
of the home club. He is allowed to 
participate in the program of the club 
in so far as his own initiative and force 
determine. Here the Fellowship Com- 
mittee has a very important place, to 
see that he is properly greeted, sur- 

rounded with congenial 

local companions, pos- 

sibly of his own classifi- 

cation, and made to feel 
¢ that he is just as much 
F a Rotarian in the visit- 





first time in twenty years he had ever offered me anything 
without collateral.” 


ing club and has just as much a part 
to play as if he were at home. 


T is generally recognized in theory 

that the Fellowship Committee goes 
out of its way to greet the visitor, at 
least as he comes in, and yet comments 
are heard to the contrary, as inthe case 
of one large club. A member speaking 
of it said that this club had a reception 
committee which had a table of its own, 
and they forgot largely the reception 
of members, let them hunt for their own 
places, and the committee made that 
table a special clique or group table 
at which the committee gathered and 
had a good time by itself. 

Another large club asks all visiting 
Rotarians to stand and introduces each 
one present from his card, and woe 
unto the visitor who seats himself be- 
fore told to do so. Every member of 
the Iecal club is on the alert, and as 
the visitor, following his introduction, 
seats himself, in perfect unison a great 
shout goes forth “Stand up” and the 
visiting Rotarian jumps as if shot, 
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much to the delight of t) 
present. 

In a certain town in 
States, noted for its entert 
many outside guests, one 
the luncheon room through : 
ballroom, hardly friendly 
ness. The local members ¢ 
talk among themselves. A \ 
tarian looking for companio1 
it not among the local clu 
they were too busy among t 
but in a fellow guest if at a 
the secretary of the club sat 
small table and yelled, “‘Pay 
and get your ticket.” He 
each visiting Rotarian wit 
calling 
name, 
classificat 
in the lov 
hand co. 
word “R 
Cards w 
out and 
The visit 
tarians 
places as 
could, u 
grouping 
for comf 
company. T! 
members f 
their 
except the 
comers, who 
obliged to take 
vacant seat 
though wit 


ors. The gu 


own 


were introduced 
as clever a Rot 
lan as is t 
found. Fron 
card he read the name, the clu 
the classification, and said “Rotaria: 
Obviously the man was a Rotari 
having furnished the above i: 
tion, but evidently that was not enoug 
The visitor says, “Yes.” “Why 
you indicate it on the card wher: 
Rotarian?” The visitor immediate 
feels embarrassed and the speaker 
“Well, I think we should assess a fi! 
for not giving the required ini 
tion,” and the visiting Rotarian 
therefore fined. It is interesting 
note that on one day out of 
possibly only one had checked t! 
opposite Rotarian and he got 

an admonition that a check ma 
not sufficient, that one should © 
“Yes” plainly after the word “ 
an.” This created vast amusen 


the local members, but to the vi-\tor 


might possibly be a source of 


rassment and a violation of the !aws 


of hospitality to be made the b 


somewhat concealed weapon whi) W%& 


turned against him. 
Some clubs seem to have the i 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Anglo-American Contrasts 


iys of Thinking : The small-town Mind : Comparison of Psychologies 


‘ ry country, the majority of 
population is made up of the 

towns. Put all the big 

of the country together, and 

nt populations only amount to 
minority of the whole. There- 
American, like the English- 

a small-town man in the mass 

fact we are apt to forget when 

to read the mind of our respec- 
intries. Just as “British View” 
American paper, on any public 

_ means the view of one organ of 
London Press, so does “American 

0 n”’ in an English newspaper 
mean that of, say, the New York 
1 We would be nearer the true 
ark if we quoted the view of the Osh- 
azosh Owl, or the Wigan Daily 
Wop, as that respectively of Amer- 

1 and England. 

Let us each “meet” the Small- 
Town Mind of the other country. 

What class of a mind do we en- 
ounter, what kind of a way of 
thinking, in the one that is 

‘contrast with the same 
type in the other? 

Briefly, the contrast be- 
tween the two towns—and 
so of the two types of mind 

is that the one is “hig- 
gledy-piggledy” and go as 
you please, the other is bet- 
ter regulated. In England, 
we know that nobody has 
ever done any particular 
thinking on our account; 
the town “just grew” 
around its original market, 
the roads leading thereto 
being cattle-tracks. We hap- 
pen to live there, and the 
ways of our family have 
been such and such for so 
many years or centuries, 
and who are we to change 
them? Some of us suspect 
that the Almighty had 
something to do with the 

»wn-plan, and that it 

uld be sacrilege to 
hange it; but all of us 
know that the State had 
nothing to do with it. The 
American town with which 
[ have recently become fa- 
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and why, and is prouder rather of what 
it has become than of what it was. 
Thus American town-pride looks for- 
ward rather than back. The individual 
citizen calls himself a _ booster, a 
knocker, a go-getter, and his joining of 
Rotary or any other service club is 
largely to show himself alive and in the 
spirit of the times. 


The English Small Townsman 

UDGED as a patriot, or as a world 

citizen, as a unit in public opinion to 
be taken note of, who is the more im- 
portant, the Small-Town Englishman, 
or the Small-Town American? To get 
at that, we must ask ourselves whieh 
of the two is closer in touch with na 
tional and international affairs. What 
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THE CAUSE OF MUCH ANNOYANCE 

FRIENDLY JOHN BULL: “I wish we could kick 
these blooming pests into kingdom come, what?’’ 

FRIENDLY UNCLE SAM: “You said a mouthful, 
John.” 





A. G. Racey in The Daily Star (Montreal) 





are the influences n tne 
ll town and an Americar 
’? Perhaps, first, the news 
paper; next, the contacts with publ 
life and the public service; next, the 


influences of religion, education, poli 


tics, the various social institutions, and 


} 


communications with the outer world 
generally. 

In England, there is now no village 
too remote to get its copy at breakfast 
time of this or that “national” new 
paper, circulating from London or Man 
chester, or some other centre. The in 
dependent provincial newspaper is fast 
dying out, and the syndicates are help 
ing its early decease by all the means 
in their power, fair and foul. Thus, 
the rural Englishman, however indi 

vidual in other respects, tends to 

levelop a one-track mind in politics, 
1ational and_ international. The 
public service in rural England is 
represented by the parish council, 
the urban district or town council, 
and service on these bodies 
elective, generally non 
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press. | 





political, and, of course, in 
England it is not profes 
sional (unless the trade 
union politician may be so 
regarded). Interest in lo 
cal affairs is generally apa 
thetic, but, where it exists, 
is quite “respectable.” One 
hears little of graft, and 
paid appointments are non 
political and usually perma 
nent. 

Religion in England is 
much as in America, save, 
of course, that the church 
(Episcopalian) is state- 
established and endowed. The 
clergy hold office by crown 
appointment, or “benefice” 
of some private individual, 
and cannot be _ removed 
from their flock save for 
misbehavior. Education is 
in three degrees, the en 
dowed “public” school, for 
the better class, the private 
school or secondary school, 
for the middle-class, and 
the “council” school, for the 
rest of society (rate sup- 











‘ar dates back up to fifty 





ported). Political contests 





ars Or so ago, maybe 
e, maybe less; the 
nsman knows fairly ex- 
‘ctly who started it, how 


A recent cartoon in the Montreal Daily Star which aptly illus- 
trates the writer’s point that misunderstanding between the two 
English-speaking countries is largely due to lack of good under- 

standing between the respective newspapers. 


are mainly conducted in 
friendly fashion. The lead- 
ing organizations, of a non- 
political kind, are the 
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Y. M. C. A., the Adult Schools (mainly 
Quaker), (co-denomina- 
tional), League of Nations Union, and 
the friendlies socials (Buffaloes, 
Oddfellows, etc.). Rotary 
Clubs do not usually flourish in towns 
of less than 10,000 population, and 
have yet to establish themselves as 1n- 
There are 


3rotherhoods 


and 
Foresters, 


fluences on the public mind. 


as yet no other service clubs, though 
there are many cities that have weekly 
luncheon clubs f business men. 


As to outer-world 
communications, in 
England, distances 
being so slight as 
compared with 
America, and motor- 





coaches now plying 
everywhere, rural 
townsfolk move 


about from place to 
pretty freely. 
One may say, on the 
whole, that the 
English 
sufficiently 


place 





small-town 
man is 
“national” in his 
way of thinking to 
be seriously regard- 
ed when he 





€ x- 
presses an opinion 
on national affairs, 
and latterly, due to 
the effects of the 


war, he becomes 


more and more “in- 
ternational” in his way of thinking. 
The “aloofness” of Uncle Sam, and 
the frequent cartoons showing him to 
keep his pockets buttoned up, smoking 
his cigar in an atmosphere of pros- 
perity, tends to shape the international 
mind of England in a way that sorrow- 
fully excludes America from the family 
of nations. There seems to be no active 
agency to misunderstanding 
concerning America among the English 
people, unless it be Rotary, members of 
most of whose clubs include some who 
this and know 


remove 


have visited continent 


better. 


The American Small-Townsman 

O far as I can write knowingly about 

the Small-Town American it will be 
to say that I notice no essential differ- 
ence between the type of man in the two 
countries. You will find in a mid- 
western small town, at a Rotary meet- 
ing, just as many representatives of 
the “thinking” professions as, and more 
representatives of “big’’ business than, 
in the corresponding town of England. 
You will find a reaction certainly not 
less intelligent to any remarks you may 
make about world-topics, literature, the 
arts, or commerce. The type of man 
is younger looking and less careworn: 
perhaps some will think him more ex- 
uberant and self-satisfied. Certainly 
there is a breezier atmosphere in the 





You are “George” yourself on 


your own particular job. 
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club meeting, and club singing is in- 
dulged in, as well as club leg-pulling. 
But the talk is listened to raptly, if it 
is from a speaker from afar. 

What then is the difference in the 
“way of thinking?” Only, I think, the 
difference that must lie between the 
dweller and worker in a new country 
and that of an old; in a country with 
vast distances and undeveloped cross- 
country communications. The Ameri- 
can small town is mainly independent, 

and content with its 

— isolation. Its citi- 

zens do not hanker 
after the big cities, 
or regard them as 
better-informed and 
wider - minded. 

Rather is it the con- 

trary. The _ small- 

town self-satisfac- 
tion is based on 

what may be a 

sound claim to men- 
| tal superiority. The 
| small town of Amer- 
ica thinks very 
much as does the 
European about the 
conditions of life in 
“- the big American 
city, which he visits 
occasionally because 
he has to, and is 
glad to get away 
from. The self- 
satisfaction of the small town is that 
of town-pride. The small-townsman 
and townswoman is amazingly well- 
informed on things about which his 
prototype in the old country would 
profess to be disdainfully ignorant. In 
a drive round a small town with a 
“Rotary-Anne,” I am told practically 
everything about everybody who lives 
there, even in the smallest cottages. 
Far from being blasé of local affairs, 
like the Englishwoman, and professing 
only to be concerned with what is hap- 
pening in the metropolis, the small 
townswoman is content with her local 
universe. As a rule, she is more gifted 
with the art of sustained conversation 
than her English sister, and more ready 
to assume that the stranger—no matter 
from how great a distance—is inter- 
ested in the place he is visiting. 

I have the impression that American 
interest in the affairs of other coun- 
tries has receded a vast distance since 
the war days. I have often heard 
young women express surprise at the 
readiness of people in the war-times to 
do things for overseas foreigners, such 
as taking care of refugees or subscrib- 
ing to relief funds. That “we wouldn’t 
do it now” is a boast rather than an 
apology. Serious people are well aware 
of this growing indifference: hence 
their intense anxiety that Rotary should 


Febr ) 


educate the clubs in its 
program. 

In the big cities, the ind 
“foreigners” is more mat 
every year. It just seem 
mass of the population do 1 
be bothered with outside) 
know the first thing about 
—such as ways of getting 
you don’t know, darn vy 
don’t bother me, I’m busy” 
age mid-west attitude to 
stranger. I haven’t yet hea 
eigner being shot for asking 
the way, but look for this d 
headlines. It would only be 
way of expressing a very e\ 
sive sentiment. 


Leaving It to “Georg: 

If the average American 
track mind, as the magazin 
assert, I suggest it is due t 
systematization and 
tending to lessen the need 
dividual to think for 
lead him to “leave it 
George being the man whos 
to look after such and such 
You are “George” yourself on 3 
particular job, and the better you 
to your Georgery the likelier y 
become a_ super-George. It 
amazes me how little genera 
edge there is about the Amer 
how few are able to enlight 
about anything that is not tl 
particular business. If the 
“Information” desk in a 
house, or railway station, or hot 
there; don’t bother anybody else. 17 
your “Information” desk is wond 
efficient, but it has the effect of 


standa 


himself 


to G 


ing everybody else of the duty to | 


“well-informed.” This is the Unit 
States of Specialty. 


The one-track mind is induced by t 


rectangular street system, the straight 


road and railway tracks, which bid 
traveler to “go to it” and not wa 
around. There are no wayfare! 
States. A Goethe would 
written a “Wilhelm Meister” in Am 


neve 


ca; nor Bulwer Lytton a “Kenel! 


Chillingly,” and had Bunyan 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” in this country 
would have been a rapid transit 
tion. The lack of inducement t 
der” physically leads to a lacl 
ducement to “wander” mentally 
other words, it destroys the phi 
habit. There is no time, and 1 
in the big American city, for t 
who doesn’t know exactly \ 
wants, and where to go to get 
appear to be at leisure is to 1 
picion that yov are up to no § 
at best a fool, or an English: 
earned once the undying contem 
bright young thing by asking 


er 
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ere any nice walks near her 
She replied that if she wanted 
nywhere, she did not walk, but 


\ now What You Want! 


\ N you enter a store, you are 

' .d what it is you want. if you 

it you will look around and see, 

looked on with suspicion. A per- 

joes not know exactly what he 

must be mentally deficient. The 

that you may be wanting the 

attract you to buy something 

u may not actually want, but 

ke, does not occur to the man- 

t. Shopping is going and getting 

not looking around to see what 

s, All humanity is measured and 

irdized. Why, there are actually 

women” shops... imagine an 

Englishwoman admitting she was stout 

igh to be a specialty! I walked 

ng avenues of overcoatings at a big 

es store, to see if perchance there 

were one of an English-looking pattern. 

{t last I found something not too far 

emoved and in my triumph called the 

salesman. He looked at the coat, then 
pityingly at me. 

“Those are thirty-sixes,” he said, and 
then (at my chest) “you’re about forty- 
two, I guess.” He led me to the “forty- 
twos” and there was nothing there for 
me. What I ought to have known be- 
fore entering that store was my chest 
measurement, and gone straight to the 
forty-twos, not wandered about like an 
idiot (U. S. varie- 
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Standardization in many cases is 
efficiency. For instance, when you ride 
on a subway, the elevated, a street-car 
or bus, you put down the exact coin it 
costs you (it may be ten cents, seven, 
or five) and you are through with rail- 
way officialdom. No “Show your tick- 
ets, please’ as in England; there are 
no tickets. There are no station offi- 
cials to answer questions how to get 
there. You are supposed to know that 
before you step in. 
houses are standardized, and rarely ex- 
ceed 75 cents, or fall below twenty. 
That saves all the fuss and extortion 
you suffer in London. The great stores 
have their goods graded in a way that 
makes it perfectly simple to make your 
purchases. The “Piggly Wiggly” is the 
elegant name given to the Help Your- 
self Grocery Store. Mrs. Citizen walks 
in, takes her packet of tea, sugar, but- 
ter, her tin of sardines, or canned meat 
or preserve; the clerk at the exit coun- 
ter prices her purchases up at a glance, 
parcels them up, and exit Mrs. Citizen. 
Who says this is not better than what 
Mrs. Bull endures at home? Fixed 
prices are much more the rule in 
America than in England. I once went 
around trying to under-price some win- 
ter gloves I had taken a fancy to. But 
this diversion of the Scotsman (I be- 
lieve I’ve some Scotch in me) is not 
encouraged in America. Those gloves 
were the same price everywhere. 

If there are still habits or 


Prices at movie- 


social 


idiosyncracies that are not standard 
ized, be sure they soon will be. The 
mind of the Standardizer 


sive. 


is all-perva 
Standardization is economy, we 
all know that. If there are still faddy 
individuals about, let them worry or 
go hang. Business cannot be run for 
exceptions. Minorities suffer 

- & minority of one must starve or 
be sent to the asylum. 


must 


Travel as an Antidote 


‘HE rule of the standard 

responsible for the mind of the one 
track. 
sarily an evil? Why should not human- 
ity work, each in his own well-defined 
way, for the common purpose? Why 
tolerate such an anachronism as the in 
dividual way of thinking, living, work 
ing, eating, dressing, moving, breath 
ing, and having one’s being? 


largely 


But is the one-track mind neces 


Why, indeed! But the world is still 
large enough to provide space for such 
mortals as have not reached the 
“standardized” phase of civilization; 
why not travel? The fact that thou- 
sands of Americans indulge in that pas- 
time more and more every year is due 
in the main to the craving to get some- 


where different. I recall a young 
lady’s ecstacy on sighting the coast of 
Nova Scotia ...and her delirium 


when she set her eyes for the first time 
on Plymouth Sound. I fear she col 
lapsed when she entered London, as I’ve 
heard nothing from her since. So let 

us old-world people 








ty). WhenI go into 


a restaurant, and AN ANSWER 


TO PUNCH’S CARTOON OF BROTHER JONATHAN 4 


keep old as long as 
we can, and give the 





look down the menu 
to see if perchance 
there may be any- 
thing like a rump 
steak or mutton 
chop, the waitress 
waits as long as she 
feels like it and 
turns on her heel. 
Fancy a man _ not 
knowing what he 
wants toeat! Ihave 
been in dozens of 
restaurants, 
and found not a pea 
to choose between 
the menus, which 
must be drafted 
somewhere by one 
Super-chef, and cir- 
culated like an alma- 
nac. Yes, there are 
French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and such like 
places, if you can 
find them. I don’t 
know a single Eng- 
ish restaurant in 











new world people the 





n 





something different 

















for which they sure- 
ly crave, and will 
crave more and more 
as the years go on. 
In course of time, 
there will be suffi- 
cient of these re- 
turned pilgrims to 
put up a new fight 
for a measure of in- 
dividualism at home, 
of which there are 
still premonitions. 








In a_ north-shore 
suburb of Chicago— 
even Chicago—there 
are roads that have 


been _ deliberately 
laid to turn and 
twist, so that the 


speeding - townward 
motorist curses. 
Never heard I sweet- 
er music than that 
curse, once, at Lake 
Forest. It was to 
me the herald of the 








the whole of Chi- 


: Courtesy of the Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ 
- A typical cartoon illustrating present Anglo-American relations. 


dawn of a poetry in 
these parts. 
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Our Anniversary 


the last one of THE ROTARIAN in its present form. 

In our next (March) issue, we shall look a little 
different, feel a little different, sound a little different— 
but otherwise the same, at your service, the 
magazine of universal service. 


4 NHIS, our Twenty-fourth Anniversary Number, is 


will be 


In the pages of the special anniversary supplement 
that follow, you will see at a glance some of the high 
lights of our short history: you will also see some of 
the havoc Rotary has wrought—beneficient havoc, it 
in many a man’s life. 

Peaceful, meditative Paul Harris, strolling in a 
north-shore Chicago suburb, takes a turning off that 
leads him to the Universe. Something has been said 
and pointed out to him that gives the germ to the idea 
that formed the first Rotary club. 

Thenceafter, Paul Harris has been a man with but a 
single thought, how to spread Rotary as a thing and as 
an ideal. 

A quiet business man in Seattle is drawn into argu- 
ment as to whether he shall serve as president of a new- 
fangled club some strangers have been getting together. 
Prepared to decline, something suddenly occurs to him. 
Instead of cursing, like another Balaam, he opens his 
mouth to bless, and speaks words that turn Rotary from 
a movement partly of self to a movement mainly of 
service. 

A little group of men are suddenly called upon to put 
many men’s ideals into words. They frame the Rotary 
Code of Ethics. 

A young business man, member of the Chicago Club 
largely for the fun and adventure of novelty, is sud- 
denly forced to take over the burden of extending 
Rotary. With experience of work, he develops and 
gives worldwide expression to the philosophy that un- 
derlies all work. From that day on, he knows no rest. 
Rotary absorbs his whole being, is with him in waking, 
with him in sleeping, in eating, and drinking, in riding, 
in talking, in everything he does. 

A lawyer-teacher-journalist drops into Rotary and be- 


may be 
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comes unpremeditatedly the first writer of a 
books, a keeper of archives. 

Two men in Canada are suddenly called . 
business aside and become missionaries to th« 
hemisphere. Others, in all parts, go abroad, 
themselves unexpectedly drawn into helping 
Rotary clubs. Some men take over work of 
tion that they are never allowed to drop. 

3usy lawyers are entangled in constituti 
putes, and find themselves giving to Rotary t 
professional service without reward. These, ¢ 
that Rotary has caught them into its toils, and 
let them go. 

So with many others. There is something con 
and all absorbing about this Rotary, that some 
critics liken to witchcraft and would lead to th 

Literally thousands of men in many countrié 
been forced to sell themselves to this subtle p 
give to it their best time and thought and action 

What is the secret of the spell? Nothing t! 
ordinary eye can perceive. There is no m 
no symbolism about Rotary. It offers no “glitt: 
prizes,” high-sounding titles, opportunities for 
and self-advertisement. Office has to be hardly vy 
for; when it is attained, it has to be justified 
eyes of men, and its holding is short, and quickly passes 
to another. Memories are fickle, and “past’’ service 
quickly forgotten—until the historian sets to work, as 
he has tried to do in this issue, to revive memor 
Rotary has played many a trick of placement and dis- 
placement; has made many a mistake in the giving of 
recognition. Some who have been the victims of 
caprice sit in the shades and upbraid. The vast ma- 
jority, however, are content to have been even in t! 
shadow of opportunity to serve, even to have missed 
the chance they have nearly caught. ; 

The truth is that “Rotary,” a word that gives littl 
show of an intrinsic meaning, is the inner conscious- 
ness of many a man and Rotary service is Altruist’s 
Lure. Thousands of people in this world are altru- 
ists unknown to themselves or to others until something 
comes that “calls the bluff.”” For years men go on in 
the firm belief that they are self-seekers. Suddenly 
they are called on to do something that offers no reward 
at all, something that on the face of it is a sheer waste 
of time and effort. A few moment’s hesitation, then, a 
sudden resolve, 

“Gee, I'll do it!” 

And having done it once, the appetite comes to doit | 4 
again, and again, and again, and never to stop doingit. 74 

Rotary has only begun its life-history. The events 
we record on other pages are but tokens on account of 


+ 


the greater ones that will follow, in the wider sphere 0! 
the world. Next year, we celebrate our quarter cen- 
tury. What will be the tale of the historian who wri 
for our Fiftieth Anniversary Number? It will be the 
tale of what you are doing, or getting ready to do, “ow. 
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Next month “The Rotarian” will be printed by Messrs. R. R. Donnelley & S: 


and will appear in a new form with many changes in typesetting and arrangement. 
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Barcelona Beckons 


Spanish Rotary clubs to take an active 


NG the thousands of tourists 
who will attend the Barcelona 
Exposition in May will surely 

Ad & bemany Rotarians. For their 
the local Rotary club is pro- 
pavilion with a restroom, a 

oom with papers from princi- 
of many lands, and in other 

paring to make the visit mem- 

The Barcelona club is one 

most active in Spain, and its 

connection with the Exposi- 
| be supported by others of the 
Rotary clubs in that country. 


J 


Exposition itself will be the fruit 
years’ efforts, and will exemplify 
energy, industry, and other ex- 
e capability, on which the Catalan 
ness man may justly 


part in the big exposition 


and its weekly luncheons at the Hotel 
Ritz have served equally well to foster 
camaraderie or to draw a fitting audi- 
ence for distinguished visitors. The 
membership is predominantly Catalan, 
though other nationalities are repre- 
sented. 

At the head of these energetic Rota- 
rians is Mr. A. Lopez Llausas, editor 
and publisher, 
whose geniality is 
infectious. Juve- 
nile societies, ath- 
letics, Christmas 
gifts, community 







service, and the ad- 





vancement of the 
Sixth Object have 












given claim. 








Barcelona Rotary was 
led in 1921 and was 












second Rotary club 
Spain. Among the 
harter members’ were 















Mr. L. Riera y Soler, a 













y ol listinguished lawyer; 
Mr. W. E. Powell, a lo- 

ma cal banker; and Messrs. 
. Pedro Mir and Carlos 









Carandini, both promi- 




















a nent in business affairs. 
The club has a comfort- 
ably furnished clubroom, 

ag 

in 












of District Governor Jose R. Carles (Barcelona). 





peen I i wh cn ( 
ittention from this l \ g t 
more I ible ichieveme ma be 
sted the erection I nonume te 
Dr. Pearson, Canadian engineer, who 
organized vast electrical projects whic] 
have contributed greatly to the indus 
trial development of this region. More 


recently the Barcelona R¢ 
thered international appreciation by i1 
viting the sons of London Rotarians t 


spend a week in Barcelona as guests of 


the local club. 


While in Barcelona the young mer 


were shown various industrial plant 
and shopping establishments and many 
were taken into the private hom« f 
Rotarians where they became a 
quainted with the home life of 


Catalan. 

The Exposition which opens in May 
will be noted for its beautiful building 
its display of industrial processes, and 
the magnitude on which the whol 
scheme has been arranged, with an 
eye to the welfare of visitors 

Hence any Rotarian who may find 
opportunity to attend the Exposition 
is assured a cordial welcome, personal 
guidance, and—not less important—an 
opportunity to reaily know the Catalan 


people, which is seldom made available 


through such sympathetic and compe 
tent direction. 





The banquet of the first conference of the Rotary clubs of Spain recently held in Barcelona under the chairmanship 
Above—The monument to Dr. Pearson, distinguished Canadian 


engineer, erected by the members of the Barcelona Rotary Club. 
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Rotary emblem now in use and adopted in 1924. 
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THE FIRST ROTARY CONVENTION-—In Chicago ia 1910 there was held the first Rotary Convention at which a constituti 
adopted effecting the organization of the then sixteen clubs into the National Association of Rotary Clubs. Pictured above a: 
The Chicago Reception Committee on hand to welcome the delegates; (2) the first Rotary club roster; (3) the “official car” { 
convenience, we take it, of notable visitors: in the rear seat, nearest the reader, is A. M. Ramsey, president of the Chicago 
Club at the time of the convention; (4) a few of the early Rotary emblems of the various clubs: in the center is shown the 
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Some Historical High-Ligits 


Many of Which Rotarians Will Here Discern for the First Time 




















RY was born in the flesh on 

night of February 23, 1905, as 

Rotary Club of Chicago. As 

is claimed to be as old as 

on. that there is nothing in it 

1s not in one or other of the 

is or ethical philosophies, some 
all of them. 
that as it may! 

conception, however, of the Ro- 

Club of Chicago, took place five 

s before its 


AW 


Our True Foundation 


and on the first convenient occasion he 
introduced them. They did like each 
There was much in the past 
lives of the two men to justify the be- 
lief that they would understand each 
other and enjoy each 


other. 


otners com 
panionship Both had come to Chicago 
from small communities, Silvester from 
Clay City, Indiana, and Gus from Car- 
linville, Illinois Both were of German 
parentage and each had worked his way 

unaided to the es- 





tion. Here is 
story of that 
eption, as told 
Che Founder of 
Rotary” (by Paul 
Pp. Harris): 
On an occasion 
« the summer 
1900, Paul was 
nvited to dine with 
lawyer friend, 
who lived in Rog- 
rs Park, and after 
jinner he and his 
friend took a walk, 
during the course 
of which they 
d on. several 
ighborhood 
stores and shops of 
various kinds and 
at each visit his 
friend introduced 
him to the pro- 
prietor. Paul was 








tablishment of a 
profitable business 
In a great city. 
“On the night of 
February 23, 1905, 
the first . meeting 
took place at Gus’ 
office in the Unity 
Building. 
and Paul had dined 
together at an Ital- 
ian restaurant on 
Chicago’s near 
north § side. Gus, 
by prearrangement, 
had invited a per- 
sonal friend, Hiram 
Shorey, a merchant 
tailor, a native of 
the village of 
Litchfield, in the 
State of Maine, to 
whom he had pre- 
viously introduced 
Paul. The meeting 


Silvester 








deeply impressed 
with the events of 
the evening walk. 
His host had evi- 
lently found a good many friends 
imong the business men of his neigh- 
borhood. 

“Paul’s clients were business friends, 
but they were not social friends, and 
he wondered if there were any reason 
why he could not make social friends 

his business friends, at least of some 
‘ff them. He conceived of a group of 
business men banded together socially; 
then he thought that there would be an 
especial advantage in each member 
having exclusive representation of his 
particular trade or profession. The 
members would be mutually helpful. 
“He resolved to organize such a club. 
‘ho should be asked to join? Of one 
ng he was certain—they must be 
endly men. He thought of his 
ent, Silvester Schiele, the coal man, 

Gustavus Loehr, mining-engineer, 
i then he thought of Harry Ruggles, 
printer who had been supplying the 
eds of his office. All these were 
pproachable, friendly men. Then he 

ight of others who did not seem to 
ss the test. 

He talked matters over with Schiele 

i also with Gus. He liked them both 

i thought they would like each other, 


Paul P. 


( 


was considerably 
enlivened by the 
relation of a num- 
ber of interesting 
and amusing personal experiences, 
after which Paul unfolded the general 
purposes of his new plan.’ 


Our First Few Years 


N UCH Rotary effort was given over to 

business reciprocity. There was a 
Babbitt-like boosting of the Rotary 
member which struck a higher altruistic 
note than the critics will admit, for 
usualiy it meant looking out for the 
other fellow. In February, 1912, in an 
interview, the four founders had this to 
say about business reciprocity: 

Paul Harris: ‘‘We continued to meet 
evenings at the business offices of the 
members for several months and in 
that way we got acquainted with each 
other’s place of business and learned 
how we could be of help to the other 
fellow.” 

Silvester Schiele: ‘‘As to that first 
meeting, I remember that Harris 
said something to me like this: ‘Say, 
Schiele, I want you to come down to 
my office tomorrow night. We are 
going to have a little meeting to discuss 
that new club which we are going to 
start. You know it’s going to be a sort 


Harris 


i ster organizatior ind yet we 

g ng to ill o Selves t ysters 

t lea is that ea < ( us is 

going to have some thought for the 
welfare of the other fellow 


H. E. Shorey (tailor member) ‘Their 
idea of my making a lot of new friends 
who presumably would be working 
overtime to get people to come and 
have their clothes made at my place 
struck me as a pretty good proposition 
and I told them that they could count 


me in on it 


Gus Loehr: The first meeting was 
held in my office . Then Harris begar 
talking about a plan by which a mar 
could have a couple hundred good 
friends who could be working and 
boosting for him and for each other 


The clubs, at first, entered thoroughly 
Many hada 
whose duty it was to keep 
track of the amount of business done 


into the spirit of ‘boosting 


Statistician”’ 


The first few clubs were in larg: 


cities where “business exchange 


worked with little disharmony How 
ever, when Rotary entered the smaller 
cities, two factions were created, those 


inside tl} charmed circle and those 
without The excluded were alarmed 
and set up the cry that Rotary was a 
selfish organization The newspapers 
here and there, took up the cause. The 


immediate result was threefold: there 
were those who were standpatters for 
the cause of more business; there were 
those who turned to civic activities as 
a refutation to the selfishness charge; 
and there were those who began to 
wonder if Rotary were headed aright 


Our Platform, Motto, and 
Code of Ethics 


— away from its physical birthplace 
is in the case of many another 
broke the first dawn of 
Seattle lived 
James Pinkham, wholesale lumber mer- 
chant Approached by the founder of 


movement, 


Rotary’s purpose, At 
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Ernest all ‘ 
Skeele 


James Pinkham 
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the Seattle club, Robert Roy Denny, to 


be the second president, ‘Jim’ hesi- 
tated—it was an historic hesitation. 
What was the underlying purpose, or 
ideal, of this unique group of young 
men of different businesses? Some- 
thing more, surely, than mere fellow- 
ship, something nobler than business 
reciprocity What was it? He gave 
his own answer in a speech accepting 
the presidency The true ideal of the 
Rotarian must be Service as the ideal 
of business! In his speech, he crystal- 
lized for the first time the unconscious 
thought in the mind of the Founder. 
Out of the speech came the statement 


purposes of 
prepared 
adopted, 
held two 


of Rotary principles and 
the Seattle Club, 
by Pinkham 


as modified, at a 


which was 


and Skeele and 


vention 


con 


years later (1911) at Portland, Oregon, 
and called “The Rotary Platform.” 
At this convention, one of the 


speakers was Arthur Frederick Sheldon 
speech occurred 
one of them 


of Chicago. In his 
many fine phrases, but 
outstood in the minds of hearers—‘'He 
profits who best’’—now 


familiar, then almost revolutionary as a 


most serves 


business axiom. 


It is said that when Sheldon had 
finished, Pinkham leaped out of his 
seat and moved that the sentence be 
added to the rotary platform And so 
it was! 

But generality was not enough. 
There must be statement in precise 
terms of how the individual Rotarian 
should put precept into practice. The 
convention at Buffalo (1913) resolved 
that there be a commission to prepare 
a “Code of Ethics’’ for the Rotarian 
himself to apply to his own business. 
The writers of the code were Dr. Frank 
Murphy, John Knutson, Jim Whitti- 
more, Thomas Hutton and August 
Williges, all of Sioux City, Iowa, and 


J. R. Perkins now of Council Bluffs. 
The code was based on a manuscript 
5,000 words in length, and its salient 


sentences were extracted in a Pullman 
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car on the 
way to Hous- 
ton, during 
which his- 
toric ride new 
ideas flashed 
themselves 
from mind to 
paper. Good 
work was 
duly reward- 
ed. The Code 
was adopted 
unanimously. 
It contains a 
preamble and 
eleven arti- 
cles, and is 
published in 
the ‘‘Synopsis 
of totary”’ 
and other official literature and in 
addition has been translated into many 
languages including the Chinese. 














Chesley R. Perry 


Our Organization 


H eed became an organization asa 


result of the same accidentalism 
that gave her birth and early growth. 
Founder Paul had been active in 
California and elsewhere forming new 
clubs, and thought that the exten- 
sion of Rotary was the one thing on 
which Rotarians should concentrate. 


Others thought that the single club of 
Chicago needed most attention. In the 
fall of 1909, an extension committee 
was appointed, of which the chairman 
selected was a young Chicago Rotarian, 
Chesley R. Perry. He had worked his 
way up like most American boys of the 
time—newspaper-boy, janitor, clerk, 


buyer, manager. At high school he 
showed literary leanings, and after 
leaving taught in evening’ schools, 
spending the days as one of the li- 
brarians at the Public Library. He 
served in the Spanish-American war, 


attained the rank of captain, and acted 
as correspondent for the Chicago 
“Times-Herald."”” He had shown early 





Authors of the Rotary Code of Ethics: Standing: Dr. Frank Murphy, John Knutson, 


Jim Whittimore. 


Seated: Thomas Hutton, J. R. Perkins and August Williges. 
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promise as an organizer as 


of the School Extension 
Chicago, as well as in his bus 
“Ches,”’ as he is now kn« 
Rotary world over—was h¢ 
licly embraced once in the 


French city by a bearded 
who rushed across the street 
nized him ?-—advised an as 
all existing Rotary 
finance extension 


clubs to 


work, and 


clearing-house for club acti 
plan was approved, and ar 

set up at the first Rotary ¢ 
held in Chicago under the c} 
of “Ches” in 1910. The 

elected Paul Harris preside 
and directors were chosen, 


close “‘Ches”’ was invited to act 
tary temporarily. Though he 

engaged otherwise, ‘‘Ches” 
the burden. Later he 
as whole-time secretary; hy 
and edited 
THE’ RotTa- 
RIAN and be- 
came the 
mind behind 
the machine 
that has now 
put Rotary 
all around 
the world. 
Today, he 
controls a 
staff of near- 
ly one hun- 
dred persons, 
in a spacious 


was 














two floor 

suite in the 

center of 

Chicago. He 

has contacts Guy Gundaker 
with officers 

in all parts of the world, never 
his eye off his work, or his finger 
the pulse of the movement. Bo 
come and go—but “Ches’”’ remains 


their guide, stay, and—sometimes 
always, their comforter! Like th: 
Mississippi pilot: 

“Yes, sir, I knows this river. There 
ain’t a snag in her as I don’t know ar 
—c-r-r-r-ash!—that’s one of ’em.’ 


Our Philosophy, Educa- 
tion, and Literature 


HOUGHT, like matter, is 

vortex. The clash of notions crude 
contrasted radiates wisdom. Two 
disagree: the third tries to harmo! 
and if he succeeds, he is a philosopher 
Rotary bred conflict from the st 
There were men who held fast to 
idea that its first object was ac: 
ance as a means to material benefi 
Others (the l 


bor: 


+ 


professional ele 
mainly) who held that fellowshi) 
only rest on a common ideal, ar 
Rotary’s ideal was disinterested s¢ 
Here is the story of how |! 
came into its conscious philosop!} 
from that, started to educate 
publish. Paul Harris, in January 
propounded the query ‘What 
philosophy of Rotary as you und¢ 
it?’”’ His paper ran to many tho 
of words, and ‘“‘Ches’’ Perry, the 
tary, had trouble to print it in 
phlet form. When he looked 
“galleys” he thought: Why not 
along with other matter of inte 
why not run it as the first issu: 
journal? He acted on the thoug a 
brought out Vol. 1, No. 1 of rhe 
National Rotarian,” date January 
In that he put a “panel screed’”’ 
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id ne that Rotary was not the 
it of trying how much you 
out of your fellow-members, 


uitruistic one of seeing how 
,d you could do them. 
came a clamor for another 


paper, which came out so 
as six months. At the Port- 
vention of the same year, 
oposed and it was agreed to 
it a magazine monthly. So we 
ROTARIAN. 
in a Pullman car from 
iska in the fall of the 
vigorous conversation 
Harris and Perry on 
Rotary ‘‘philosophy,” 
thought occurred to have 
é a round-table’ discussion. 
three years later, at the Hous- 
vention, 1914, did this take 
As a result of the discussion, it 
solved to set up a Committee on 
Philosophy and Education. 
again, the unknown factor was 
ng in the offing. Philadelphia had 
ysopher in the Rotary Club in the 
n of Guy Gundaker—a teacher, 
ver, and newspaper writer, who had 


ne 


Iowa 
same 
took 
etween 
of a 


left control of a well-known group 
restaurants in the city. Gundaker 
d his philosophic mind to the 
lem of practical business manage- 


nt, and was the first to start the 
writing of codes of ethical business 
practices for his own, and afterwards, 
pl 


ther trade associations. 


At the famous Houston Convention, 
e was made—assistant sergeant at 


irms! Next year, he was chairman of 
he San Francisco Convention Commit- 
ee. and offered himself for the presi- 
jency, but was defeated. Undaunted, 
he accepted the post, very much to his 
taste, of chairman of this Committee on 
Rotary Philosophy and Education, and 
juring the year had produced four 
pamphlets on the betterment, 


respec- 
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tively, of the indi- ind 
vidual member, his the w r " 
own business, his might ane 
craft as a whole, That tl spread 
and his home, Rotary w 
town, state, coun- factor in adva it 
try, and society. world inderstar 

These pamphlets ing and eaSreyS 
were combined in would tog 
a book called ‘A hav dis 
Talking Knowledge missed as whatey 
of Rotary was then ( ed 

Thus began Ro bunk I ur 
tary’s library of Rota took 
literature and ideas ot - 
that have put to ; a ? 
the whole world of ae 

Vari \ 

business the acid Rota \ 
test “How do you ibre i | 
serve? don, I I 

This was the ind spol 
great work of Guy friend " | 
Gundaker when, in tary oO ‘ 
1923, as President was A! r Fre 
of Rotary Interna- ‘ k S$) ‘ 
tional, then estab- other H. ¢ W hee 
lished in twenty- Frank L. Mulholland er, of Boston. Lo 
eight countries, he don was advised t 
initiated the obligation by the in be a likely | e, wherei Ar 
dividual Rotarian to make himself business men might extend t r } 
responsible for the writing for his own ness!”’ A London group was calle 
trade or profession of a Code of Ethics and a club formed is Londoners now 
Of these codes, more than one hundred will frankly admit, on the lines of busi 
have since been written, chiefly by the ness advantage, not for the ideal o 
inspiration of Rotarians, and a litera service A Dublir ub was called ints 
ture on Business Ethics has sprung up, being by a California Irish Rotarian 
and the subject included in the courses on a home visit A since famous presi 
of many schools and colleges. dent of Rotary International, Frank 


Our Extension Abroad 


get Rotary would one 
other countries, 


extend to 
countries 


day 


and to all 


of the world, was in early years just 
a dream or a prophecy Perhaps some 
day, somebody would be somewhere 


outside the United States or Canada, 
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1. Arthur F. Sheldon 
2. Thomas Stephenson 
3. James W. Davidson 
4. Herbert Coates 

5. Layton Ralston 




















Mulholland, of 
ing in France as a Red (| 
While in Paris, he spoke a word or 
into French ears about 


Toledo, Ohio, was ser\ 


‘ross officer 
two 


Rotary, and the 


thought came that, after the war i 
club might be started there is it was 
in 1921, by Elmer J. Felt, « racoma, 
Washington, who died while o this 


service. His work was carried on by 
Americans, Englishmen, and a Hol 
lander 

Visiting Rotarians sowed the seed in 
Cuba, the Philippines, China, India, 
Japan, and other countries Resident 
business men in other places, visiting 
America, became acquainted with Ro- 
tary and were authorized to take pre- 
liminary steps. Others got into con- 
tact with headquarters by correspond- 
ence Herbert Coates, of Montevideo, 


initiated Rotary in South America. 
Thomas Stephenson, of Edinburgh 
(now first vice-president of Rotary 
International) grouped eight British 
and Irish clubs into a national associa 
tion, and worked unceasingly 
out the war until forty clubs had 
been founded in the islands. The pres 
ent editor of THE ROTARIAN succeeded 
Stephenson, and organized 
ment in Britain and 


through 
some 


the move- 


Ireland so that 


there were 300 clubs there in the sum- 
mer of 1928. 






But casual methods of 
abroad soon gave way to deliberate 
methods. The Board commis 
sioners to visit certain countries, and 
to introduce Rotary to leaders of gov 
ernment and business, so that clubs 
when started were truly representative. 
Notable among these commissioners 
were the two Canadians who pioneered 
Rotary in Australia and New Zealand, 
James W. Davidson (Calgary) and J. 
Layton Ralston of Halifax, with splen- 
did permanent results. Fred W. Teele, 
of Mexico City, undertook to be com 
missioner for Continental Europe, and 
introduced Rotary to many countries by 
personal visitation. Traveling English 


organization 


chose 
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Rotarians planted the seed in Vienna, 
Prague, Budapest. I. B. Sutton, of 
Tampico, Mexico, toured South America 
as an international vice-president, and 
enabled organization to be rapidly set 
up in many new places. James David- 
son is now visiting Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, and other eastern countries. An 
American started Rotary in Johannes- 
burg, an Englishman in Capetown and 
other cities. Space forbids us to tell 
the whole tale of a marvellous progress. 
We can only sum up by pointing to the 
fact that there are now forty-six coun- 
tries in Rotary, and that the movement 
everywhere stands for the ideal of serv- 
business and world understand- 
business fellowship. 


ice in 
ing through 


Our Constitution 


pe spread of Rotary first to Canada 
and then to Great Britain (1911) and 
then to eighteen other countries during 
the next ten years, brought increasingly 
dificult problems of administration. 
Neither the 
original 
framers who 
sat in solemn 
conclave at 
the first con- 
vention in 
Chicago in 
1910 nor 
those who 
followed 
them at suc- 
ceeding con- 
ventions were 





able to an- 
ticipate the 
minor and 


major ail- 
ments that 
accompanied 
the growing 
pains of the 
The year 1920 
That year at 
issued a 
appointed 
constitution. Cer- 
were further- 
guidance of the 
new comunittes Under the chairman- 
ship of Donald MacRae (Halifax, Nova 
Scotia) a preliminary draft was pre 
pared and submitted to the district con- 
ferences for discussion. There was gen- 
eral and immediate disapproval. The 
divergent opinions and conflicting views 
reflected doubt as to the possibility of 
ever securing anything in the nature 
of a general agreement as to the best 
form of government for Rotary. 
What really happened during the 
next two years marked definite mile- 
stones in Rotary history. The pre- 
liminary draft was rejected (at Edin- 
burgh, 1921) and a committee of thirty- 
one created, members to be chosen as 
follows: Each district to provide one 
member to be decided by majority vote 
of club presidents of the respective 
districts; two members to be chosen by 
the president of the then British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs; and three 
members and a chairman chosen by the 














Samuel B. Botsford 


ganization 
turni 


young o! 
marked a 
Atlantic City the cc 
mandate that a 
to draw up a new 
tain recor! 
more suggested 


point 
ivention 
committee be 


imendations 


for the 


International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, then = so-called. Samuel B. 
Botsford, of Buffalo, was selected as 


chairman, and the committee met in 
Chicago in November (1921) in a 
session that lasted seven days. It was 
a unique legislative-building committee 
because of its cosmopolitanism. All 
viewpoints were represented. There 
were extreme nationalists and those 
equally strong for the international 
side. Facts were faced, positions 
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argued, rejections, acceptances, com- 
promises — all in an atmosphere 
charged with the Rotary spirit of give 
and take. And out of it all arose the 
structure known as the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary International, 
which was adopted at the next conven- 
tion at Los Angeles in 1922. With the 
exception of a few changes (notably 
those affecting national units) it re- 
mains the legislative instrument that 
binds together more than three thou- 
sand Rotary clubs in forty-six countries. 


Our Six Objects 


Rotary’s Objects had their first defi- 
nite beginning with the first constitu- 
tion adopted at the first convention in 
Chicago in 1910. As the aims and 
principles of the movement began to 
take definite form, they found transla- 
tion in ‘‘objects,’”’ revised from year to 
year. At the Edinburgh convention 
(1921) the constitution committee 
under the chairmanship of Donald 
MacRae offered a new fourth “object’’ 
which was “to emphasize the interna- 
tional influence of Rotary.’’ This object 
in the greater part of its phraseology is 
Reotary’s present Sixth Object and was 
largely the inspiration of MacRae. 
Botsford’s committee of thirty-one later 
revised the other objects, bringing the 
number to six, and these are sub- 
stantially the present six objects. 


Our Charter of Community 


Service 


OTARY had a body and a brain, now 
fully functioning, and was spreading 


the original 
members saw 
the danger of 
engulfment 
in a philan- 
thropic ava- 
lanche. AS 
often hap- 
pens, the note 
of protest 
was sounded 
first in irony. 
An article 
and a cartoon 
appeared at 
the conven- 
tion at St. 
Louis, in- 
spired by Ru- 
fus Chapin, 
international 
treasurer. It 
mind on the 


Februar 


1929 














problem: 





Will R. Manier, J, 


the 
Wher 


focused 


Rotary begin, and where shall 


as a 
The Board 
mitted 


Rotary to an 


at St. 


community service 
of the 
itself to 
international 
behalf of crippled children. 
lution when published 
ment for and against. 

Louis, and the Resolutio: 


mover 

year h 

a resolution } 
activity 
The Res 
aroused t 
The Conve 


mittee had to pronounce on the | 
as well as on other resolutions. 


man Will R. 


Manier, of Nas 


Tenn., a man of keen mind and sens 


of psychology, 


realized that the tin 


was ripe for a firm pronunciame nti 
Community Service, laying down what 
might be done, and should be d 
and what might not and should not 


He drafted a statement in 


resoiutior 


form, and it came before the conven- 


tion and was adopted. 


The resolu 


defines the philosophy of Rotary, a 
exactly wherein it may be given coll 





over the world. Had it not also a 
heart? Clubs asked what they, as well 
as their individual members, were 
to do. Some waited 

not for answer, 

but went and did ‘ 

it. They took up ~~ ee 
Boy Welfare, Crip- : ~ 
pled Children, and . ies 


other philanthropic tenet en ; 


service. Enthusi- 
asts came forward 
who urged that the 
whole of Rotary 
identify itself with 
one or other of 
these activities. To 
keep clubs advised 
how to do com- 
munity work, head- 
quarters commit- 
tees were ap- 
pointed, with grow- 
ing staffs. Plat- 
form addresses 
tended to drift 
away from Ro- 
tary’s original pur- 





tary was primarily 
a benevolent move- 
ment, which was 
composed entirely 
of wealthy men. 
Appeals rolled in 


poses and to lay in- ere be 
creasing stress on as ces 
charitable work. / ae Sas = 
Many people sale &, otf acl 
thought that Ro- @ ~~ zx A  . 
6 . a ag: 
“ iRins 
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for support from 
sources far and 
wide. Rotary was 
supposed to be able 
to go anywhere and 
do anything. At 
last came a mo- 
ment when some of 


“THE CAMELS ARE COMING” Cartoon published in 4 

folder printed by the Chicago Rotary Club, and distributed 

at the St. Louis Convention, 1923. Its purpose was to slow 

the rivalry between different Rotary activities and the zes! of 

men interested in them to force their way into the official 

program. The cartoon was largely responsible for the frm 
ing and adoption of Resolution 34. 
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1. It has proved, since its 
1923, to be ‘‘all things for 
To those who wish to ad- 
vs “Go”: to those who wish 
ind, it says ‘“‘Stop.”” Like all 
documents, it may be read 
sh to read it—and that after 
suld be. For Rotary origi- 
ind remains a movement of 
and the 
reedom of choice. 


basis of volun 


Rotary club is encouraged to 

work that is beyond the 
ynpetence of its members, to 
iens that belong to public 
or to compete or overlap 
rencies 


gas 


Our Aims and Objects 
Plan 


) Y became so rich in its written 
RR omplex in its rules and regula 
rent in its obligations, world- 
its extension, that the mind ol 
ve man began to reel. Some 
ns to master everything that 
and written; others picked up 


ere and there: others ate their 

















Sydney W. Pascall 


joined in the fun and frolic, did 
heir bit in club or community service, 
and refused to trouble’ themselves 
more. Truly, said the cynic, a strange 
medley of men! How can such be 

apable of the universal service of 
which the rhetoricians boasted?  Fic- 
tion gave us ‘Babbitt’; the green- 
covered magazines gave us mercury. 
Two men engaged in active Rotary ad- 
ministration in Britain were walking 
through the woods in Surrey one Sun- 
lay morning. One was Sydney W. 
Pascall, president R.I.B.I., 1926-7, the 


other the then secretary, who is now 


iit 
Alt 


rr of this magazine, (V. Carter). 
P.; “What shall be our program for 
coming year ?’’ 


U.: “I suggest that we try educa- 


P.;: “Education in what?” 

C.: “In Rotary.” 

“What is Rotary?” 

C.; “It’s all in the Aims and Ob- 


“Yes, but what is in the Aims 
1 Objects?” 
a “Do you want me to recite 
“No, just say what’s in them in 
fewest possible words.” 
OF “Well, there’s — h’m — there’s 
in a man’s vocation, business 
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methods, dignifying of 
so forth.” 
P.: “Yes, well, what else 


occupation, and 


C.: “There’s acquaintance and ft 
lowship, as an opportunity for service 

Ps “Year” 

C.: “There’s something about com 
munity service, and—of course, there's 
the sixth object, understanding good 
will and international peace.” 

Piz “What's the plat to educate 
Rotarians in those things?’ 

C.: “We have pamphlets, and club 
programs, and 
and magazines 

P.: “And how much attention does 
the average Rotarian pay to what they 
tell him about Rotary?’ 


conference addresses, 


C.: “Not too much, I'd say 

P.: ‘Why is that?’ 

C.: “Because, I e pect, we do not 
rub it sufficiently well into him where 
we can get him, that is, at the weekly 
meeting itself. There are many clubs 
that never have Rotary education once 
in a blue moon, and if they do, it’s of 
the wrong kind, that gets nowhere.” 

P.: “What should be done to get 
Rotary into the weekly meetings?” 

€.4 I would say we should prescribe 
1 sort of curriculum, and suggest that 
the clubs take it up.” 

The two pe destrians came to the end 
of the wood, and thei: 
The result of the conversation was, 
however, that exchanges of ‘Notes” 
took place, which led to the putting 
down on a half sheet of paper of what 
became known as the Aims and Objects 
plan. Rotary Education was to be di- 
vided into four categories, Vocational 
Service, Club Service, Community Serv 
ice, and International Service. Club 
Committees were to be grouped under 
one or other of these 
Pamphlets were to be prepared setting 
forth the underlying principles of each 
section, with practical examples of how 
they be put into practice. These pam- 
phlets were to be ‘“‘prescribed”’ as club 
addresses, and to be given at regular 
intervals through a given year. The 
various committees were to see to the 
work of keeping their subjects before 
the club, and to encourage and check 
activities. 


ways parted 


headings 


The scheme was tried out for twelve 
months in the Rotary clubs of Britain 
and Ireland, and out of 250 clubs, not 
less than 150 followed it almost to the 
letter. Many others tried it in part; 
some toyed with it; a few ignored it 

The originators of the plan worked 
incessantly, went up and down the 
country, called clubs together, arranged 
one national confer- 
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Our Name and Emblem 


l \ t held 
is ad ¢ I ing tone me iper s 
off ¢ then t anot At the third 
or foul eetin (the membership 
had reached nine or ten) a president 
was ected The choice fell upon 
Schiele 4 name for the new club was 
also discussed Among those suggested 
by Harris was ‘“‘The Conspirators” and 
‘Rotary,’ the latter because of the ro 


tation plan used in 


1iIsO because Oo 


holding meetings 
the plan of rota 





ence entirely based 
upon it. Word came 
across the ocean 
from Rotary Inter 
national, for detailed 
information Carter 
stepped across, and 
in Chicago for nearly s 
a week of January, 
1927, members of 
the Board, Chesley 
Perry, and staff, and 
others, with black- 
board’ and pointer, 
tested the scheme 
out as an interna- 
tional proposition. 
Finally, it was re- 
solved to submit it 
to the coming Ostend 
Convention, where, 
again after much 





The first four Rotarians: Left to right: 
Paul P. Harris, H. E. Shorey, and Gus Loehr. The photo- 
graph was taken in 1912 in Mr. Loehr’s office. 
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ROTARY GROWTH — 1905-1928 
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tion of business among members. ‘“Ro- 
tary” met with favor and was unani- 
mously adopted. 

In the autumn of 1905, the first 
membership roster was printed, a two- 


page leaflet (see picture on page 20). 
It contained the names of nineteen 
active and two honorary members. Of 


members of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club today. As the mem- 
bership increased, other rosters were 
printed and to Silvester Schiele belongs 
the credit for being the first to suggest 
the illustrated roster. 

By the fall of 1905 the membership 
had grown to such an extent that it 
was no longer feasible to meet at of- 
fices, so the dinners were held down- 
town at a hotel and then adjourned up- 
stairs to a bedroom for further discus- 
Sometime later the weekly lunch- 


these, nine are 


sion. 
eon idea was adopted at the suggestion 
of Charlie Newton, one of the early 


members. 

In 1908, Harry Ruggles suggested the 
singing feature. It met with instant 
favor. <A few songs were scattered 
throughout the meal and if the meeting 
lagged or some part of the program 
was a failure, the members fell back 
upon singing. At the time there was 
very little community singing among 
organizations, and since the new club 
had frequent visitors, Rotary undoubt- 


edly helped greatly in spreading the 
new idea. 
The new club selected the wagon 


Later as clubs 
em- 


wheel as its emblem. 
came 


into being in other cities, 





blems were adopted, usually the wagon 
wheel with a city device superimposed. 
The varieties of emblems were limited 
only by the number of clubs. Then 
came the suggestion ‘“‘Why not a cog 
wheel,” since cogs typify cooperation. 
Hence the cog wheel came into vogue, 
and with later minor changes, was 





The chart above shows the 
growth of Rotary both by 
clubs and members; it also 
indicates the year in which 
Rotary entered various coun- 
tries through the medium of 
the organization of the first 
club; also the conventions 
and the dates of important 
events. Below and to the 
right the growth in member- 















ship is graphically  illus- 
trated. 
1,500 
20 
Members 










adopted as the official emblem 
organization and its member clubs 
has six spokes and twenty-four cog 
has no ritualistic significance, althoug 
a wheel with cogs suggests both prog 
ress and cooperation. 

The fact that the young club was kept 
alive during the early days, in the 


48.500 









































f _ 1929 


jiscouragement, 1S due in 
to the enthusiasm and re- 
ss of the founder, Paul 
ven years after the forming 
+t club, Gus Loehr (one of 
four) paid this tribute to 
Ss: “From the beginning 
all the work and he has 
d developed the idea until it 
n into the great movement 


day 


stly, Our Future! 


riginal founders did not fore- 
0 A ‘he future of the first club, have 
t organizers and philosophers 
to greater prevision? Per- 
ecause when a thing is grow- 
ife to prophesy that it will 


to grow. Rotary continues to 
e chart and comparative 
] i : on this and the previous page 
: it We can be confident that 

| 1d to new countries will be such 
+.) fore many years no developed 
ition will be without its Rotary 
The problem of the future is 
yt the individual unit, but of the 
Ir) i mass. How will all the Rotary clubs of 
{U : t world get together and move to- 
other for common purposes? At pres- 
| ent. they do both under the general 
ontrol of Rotary International and the 
is district organizations. When, 
wever, every nation in Rotary has a 
fl t number of Rotary clubs, will 
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105,000 
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there be a tendency to think nationalls 
rather than universally, 
problem before Rotary become like unto 
that before statesmanship, one of inter 
national relations rathe than of world 
fellowship ? 

A little addition to our brief history 
must here be made 


the eight founder clubs of Britain and 
Ireland, forming a district of Rotary 
International, founded a national asso 


ciation, the British Association of Ro 
tary Clubs The movement in the 
British Isles developed as a result of 
the work of the orgal 
association In 1922, a 
made in the title and sti 
“B. A. R. C.,”” which bet 
‘Rotary International i 

Great Britain and Ireland” (R. I. B. I.) 





Associ: 


Though the work of organizing con- 
tinued to be done by national executives, 
the association was constitutionally 


yr territorial 


recognized as a ‘‘national 


140,000 
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The thes: ] , t 1 nt 
(FE 29) t ect Ss 
sion | Ww epresentatives I I 
ind I I. B. I 
AS it looks out upo the world, does 
. the prophetic eye see the formatior 
of area administrations over the world 
generally, whereve thers sa mber 
of districts sufficient and desirous to 
have one? Would such a dividing of 
the world help or impede the world 
fellowship? Where would such are 
I formed? Those are questions likely 
to be discussed for some time to come 

With discussion of the problem arises 
inother, the future of the Internationa 
Board At present t represents the 
United States (by a block of directors) 
Britain ind Ire ina Canada, ind give 
power to the board to add members 
from other parts of the world, so as 
to make a board of twelve Will the 
national ireas at present not ‘directly 
represented on the board claim that 
they should be represented? If so, will 
not the board become a very large one 
difficult to get together very often for 


current business? If the board should 


be smaller, on what principle should it 


be composed ? 

But these are constitutional prob 
ems for the settlement of those con 
cerned The larger problem still is how 


to spread worldwide the Rotary idea of 
world fellowship so that it is a real 
influence on world peace? To som«¢ 
peoples the idea is already enthusi- 
astically accepted and no missionary 
work is needed. To others it is an en 
tirely novel idea involving a new con 
ception that cuts away from existing 
ideas and relationships in persona 
business, community, and international 
life To make the real purposes of 
Rotary Known in new countries calls 
for extension and educational work on 
Where are the highly 
qualified men ready to set aside private 


a vast scale. 


nterests, and give their time to such 
work? How shall these ideas be so 
translated that they are intelligible to 
all sorts and conditions of men of dif 
ferent nations in their own 
and their own idioms How shall con 
ferences be arranged of Rotarians of 


languages, 
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different nationalities so that as many 
is possible can get together in a given 
place at a given time? 

Rotarians need to give their thought 
to matters like these so that when they 
are discussing Rotary in their own 
clubs, at district conferences, or in pri- 
vate conclave, they may see the prospect 
with the wider “universal” vision which 
it is above all the policy of THE 
ROTARIAN to encourage and foster 
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In Oval—René Robert Cav- 
elier de La Salle. 


Photo: Publishers Photo Service 





The “Empire” within 
the United States, scene 
of the coming Dallas 
Convention, which was 
colonised by Spain be- 
fore Queen Elizabeth 
was born, has lived un- 
der six flags, was neutral 
in the Anglo-American 
Wars, speaks every dia- 
lect of English, and 
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The Con t ptto 

Mission nea: 
San Antonio 
one of the be-: 
preserved of th: 
early Texa 

missions 
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whose name means 
“Friendly.” 








Photo: Publishers Photo Service 
The Alamo, famous as the citadel of Texas liberty 
Today the structure houses many historical document: 
and early weapons. 





The Romance of Texas History 


OFTEN word is 
“unique,” but there is no mis- 


usage of it when referring to 


misused 


N 


the national history of the 
American state in which, next May, 


will be held the International Conven- 
tion of Rotary. Delegates to Dallas 
from four great countries—two Euro- 
pean and two American—will be able 
to feel a share in that history. Texas, 
since white men first set foot within its 
borders four hundred years ago, has 
lived beneath six flags. 

The aborigines who occupied the 
Southwestern part of the North Ameri- 
can continent above the Rio Grande in 





By J. FRANK DAVIS 


the Sixteenth Century had a word— 
“‘tejas’”—which the tribes used when at 
peace in referring to one another. It 
meant “allies” or “friendly.” Early 
Spaniards to come into contact with 
them, hearing them thus _ identify 
themselves, gained the idea that this 
was a tribal name. The first Spanish 
mission for the Indians was called “San 
Francisco de los Tejas”—St. Francis 
of the Tejas. Then the land itself came 
to be called Tejas. In the Spanish 
tongue the sound of j and ~& is very 
similar. Tejas, to those whose speech 
was English, became Texas. 

Relatively young is Texas in the fam- 








ily of commonwealths which constitut 


the United States; before she cam 
the Union there already were tw 
seven stars upon the flag. But long 
fore then she had possessed history, 


made it—history which for more t! 


two centuries had no connection © 
ever with the nation of which sh: 
is so loyal a part. 


In her earlier days she had naug't t 


do with the affairs of the British 
nies which became the United St 
nor, for many years thereafter, wit 
nation which they had organized 
were building. She was not Britis! 
had she any interest in things Br 
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sary, 1929 


lacked more than sixty years 
first English settlement in Vir- 
hen Alvarez de Pinardo, agent 
Spanish governor of Jamaica, 
the coast of Texas; it lacked, 
two vears of the capture of the 
.pital by Cortez. Elizabeth of 
“had not been born when 
de Vaca, wrecked with com- 
upon the Texas shore, was for 
ears a prisoner of the Indians. 
th was a child of seven when 
sco de Coronado, from Mexico, 
west Texas in search of the 
11 golden cities of the famed 


N ARLY a century and a _ half 
apsed, with further occasional 
sh exploration but no settlement, 

then another European power set 
in Texas. This also was not 

British. 

The Tejas Indians had never heard 

f the Quaker, William Penn, who 

added another colony to England’s pos- 

sessions on the Atlantic seaboard, nor 
| they know that when Penn made 
his treaty of everlasting peace with the 

Indians of his section their own great 

Southwestern hunting-ground had for 

more than a year been claimed as the 

property of the Grand Monarque. René 

Robert Cavelier de la Salle claimed it 

when he flew the French flag at the 

mouth of the Mississippi and gave the 
name of his king to the vast, undefined 
region of Louisiana. He added greater 
color to the claim when, two years later, 
he brought the flag of Louis XIV to the 
actual coast of the Tejas. Few of the 
Indians ever knew it, but their country 
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a part of it, at least—was beneath 
the royal banner of France 

La Salle was long gone, and all his 
unhappy companions, and gone also was 
French Louis Juchereau de Saint-Denis 
who followed him, when the Thirteen 
American Colonies’ Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed at Philadelphia. 
Still Texas was not interested in either 
George III or his revolting subjects. 
The few settlements which, with Fran- 
ciscan missions, had now been estab- 
lished within her borders were under 
the flag of Spain. 

Years passed, and there was promul- 
gated the Monroe Doctrine. In that 
statement of policy Texas saw only pro- 
tection of herself against the powers of 
Europe. The land of the Montezumas 
by then had gained its own independ- 
ence, and it was the new flag of Mexico 
which flew above the Texans. 

The United States, by and by, be- 


Lone Sta. 

It was but yesterday, as history runs 
that the Stars and Stripes became he 
flag. By treaty between the two na 
tions, Texas was annexed to the United 
States in 1845, the twenty-eighth state 
to enter the Union 

Sixteen years later she gained ar 
tther banner, when she cast her lot wit! 
the Southern Confederacy 

Six flags in three and a third cen 
turies. And then, when the Confederacy 
had fallen, again the Stars and Stripes 

Some of the present legal] 
Texas bear eloquent witness to he 


t 
diversified past. Among them are the 


Independence Day of the United State 
the Independence Day of Texas as a 
republic, which also is the birthday of 
Sam Houston; the anniversary of the 
Battle of San Jacinto; Memorial Day, 
observed, sometimes jointly, by veterans 
of both the Union and the Confederate 





came involved in the Northeastern 
boundary _ dispute 
Which, until Ashbur- 


ton and Webster came 





together in a spirit of 
friendliness and _ con- 
ciliation across a table 
in Washington, threat- 
ened a third war with 
Great Britain. 
took no sides in that 





Texas 


dispute, nor was she 
much concerned about 
it, for in that day she 
had her own pressing 
national problems. 
When the Ashburton 
treatey was signed she 
had become an_ inde- 
pendent republic under 
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The beautifully 
carved doorway of 
the San Jose Mis- 
sion near San 
Antonio. 






The San Jose 
Mission, near San 
Antonio, fast 
crumbling relic of 
the early _ reli- 
gious history of 
Texas. 
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Above — Entrance _ to 
Hermann Park, Hous- 





ton, Texas, with the 
equestrian statue of 
Sam Houston, military |@9> 
hero and president of 
Texas. 
armies; the birthday of George Wash- 


ington; the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln; and the birthday of Jefferson 
Davis. 

On most occasions when flags are to 
be flown in the commonwealth, two tri- 
colors of red, white, and blue fly to- 
gether, the banner of the United States 
and the Lone Star. This implies no di- 
vided allegiance—the Lone Star is now 
the state flag. Its presence ever reminds 
the native sons and daughters of Texas 
that among all the forty-eight states 
of the Union theirs is the only one 
which ever was an independent nation. 
And upon in decoration or 
parade where their display is appro- 
priate, Texans add the other flags also 
—French, and Spanish, and Mexican, 
and the banner of the Confederacy’s 
lost They proud of what 
Texas has done under all of them. 

The first three hundred years after 
the land’s discovery by Europeans were 
years of struggle and hardship. 

Spaniards explored, sought gold 
fruitlessly, and retired across the great 
river. La Salle fought starvation, dis- 
ease and hostile Indians at Fort St. 
Louis, set out with a part of his com- 


occasion, 


cause. are 





pany to seek the Mississippi, Canada, 
and succor for his colony, and was 
murdered by mutineers. Three years 
after his death the Spanish mission of 
San Francisco de los Tejas was found- 
ed. But an epidemic came upon the 
Indians during the next twelvemonth, 
their medicine men held the strange 
new religion responsible, the mission- 
aries had to abandon their work, and 
for twenty years after this no further 
attempt to colonize Texas was made by 
either Spain or France. 

Then Saint-Denis, with a band of 
French adventurers, crossed the terri- 
tory and was made a prisoner at the 
Rio Grande. The comparative ease 
with which he had made the journey 
warned the Spaniards that they must 
build permanent settlements in Texas 
if they wished to hold it, and they re- 
stored the old mission and established 
new ones. The presidio of San Antonio 
de Bexar was founded in 1718 and be- 
came the capital of the province. This 
is the modern city of San Antonio. In 
it and near it were—and are—five mis- 
sions. The first of them was the Mis- 
sion of San Antonio de Valero, which 
came to be known as the Alamo. 
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Coro 


west 


Francisco de 
nado crossing 
Texas in search of the 
golden cities of th 
Cibola. From paint 
ing by Frederic Rem 
ington. 


Photo: 
Brown Bros., 
N. Y. City 








France ceded Louisiana to S 
Spain, after nearly fifty 
turned it. Napoleon—breaking, 
Spanish asserted, a promise not t 


pose of it—sold it to the United States 


In making this purchase, the Unit 
States bought a dispute as to the w 
ern boundary of Louisiana, and th: 
was an era of fierce filibustering. But 
after a time, by treaty with Spain, t 
United States agreed to surrende: 
claim to Texas. Then a long-continu 
revolt of Mexico became successful, tha‘ 
country became first an empiré 
presently a republic, and Texas wa 
longer the property of Spain but 
Mexican province. 


years, 


The land, by now, was attracting 
migrants from the United States. 
Austin secured a right to coloniz 
upon his death, soon after, h 
Stephen undertook the work. \ 
seven years he had brought to 
twelve hundred families. Other 
nizers received grants. Most « 
newcomers were of Anglo-Saxon, t 4 
tish, and Celtic blood. A pot of vi 4 
hopes, ambitions, suspicions, and 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Commonplaces 


By DWIGHT MARVIN 


ES, my good friend, there 

is no doubt that romance 

usually springs from the 
unusual and the adventurous. 
That is why everybody today 
seems determined to be “dif- 
ferent.” It is a craze of modern 
humanity. Greenwich village 
charms; the home village repels; 
Main Street is tawdry and drab; 
Broadway is colorful as_ the 
rainbow. 

But did you ever think that 
this exuberant determination to 
avoid the commonplace may de- 
feat its own end? A few years 
ago a girl decided to bob her hair, 
thereby emancipating herself 
from the dictates of tradition. 
Soon she was followed by some 
hundreds of thousands of other 
girls. There was no longer any- 
thing unique about bobbed hair; 
it was far more conventional than hair that was 
unbobbed. And what was worse, there was noth- 
ing but time that could make it long again. 

It is often so. We buy some oddity because 
we like it. We like it because it is an oddity. 
But we tire of it promptly and find no one 
wants to take it off our hands; so it’s a dead 
loss. Or we discover everybody likes it and fol- 
lows our example; and its chief charm, its novelty 
is lost. 

When will we learn that all the great things 
of life are commonplaces? There is nothing 
singular in birth, death, love, friendship, or any 
other chief fact of human existence. Men travel 
thousands of miles to see the English lakes or 
the Swiss Alps; but there is a sunset every clear 
night; and the hills of home have about them all 
the beauty of Paradise. The Hebrews of old 
went up to Jerusalem to pray; but the prayers 
of one’s closet were just as surely answered. 

What are the laws upon which civilization 
rests? Are they not the accumulated common- 
places of other days, tried and found worthy? 
Mrs. Grundy herself is merely the voice of the 
great majority, pursuing fixed courses in aver- 
age ways. Many a man has gone forth, as every 
man ought to go forth, to his great adventure. 
But eventually he must creep back to the hearth- 
stone of his own tasks. “Duty done,” said Joseph 
Cook, speaking of the simple things of life, “is 
the fireside of the soul.” 





There are million f mot 
crooning lullabies over sleeping 
babes tonight. How many wou 
sacrifice that sacred joy fox 
wildest experience? Of courss 
they want and need variety; but 
they must find their background 
in the commonplaces of life It 
is there they create the founda 
tion for the sudden strange crisis. 
Herbert Hoover said in his West 
Branch speech: “It is in times 
of common emergency that the 
spirit of the small town ascends 
to superlative heights. If this 
be Babbitry then let us have mor 
of it.” He was right—becaus 
without a background of Bab 
bitry we cannot have the excep 
tional, not even the bizarre. All 
differentiation, all variety, de 


Dwight Marvin mands something solid and ac 


cepted from which to differ. 
One of the primary virtues of Rotary lies in 


its emphasizing of the commonplace. It starts 
with friendship. It cultivates it with boyhood 
names, with meals eaten by hilarious groups of 


ordinary men. It takes the boy on the street 
and makes a man of him—a simple process that 
has come down from countless generations. It 
finds a crippled child, all too commonplace, and 
tries to turn him into a child just like other 
children. It takes its whole inspiration from life 
as it is; and its bitterest critics have stormed 
at it because they think it lies on the dead level 
of bourgeoisie philosophy. But if it glorifies that 
philosophy, has it failed? 

Wisdom dictates, my good friend, not a neu- 
rasthenic search for the unique half so much as 
a spirit that can find the charm of the common 
place or put into it the touch of human wizardry. 
The backyard garden, the loyal affection, the 
homely virtues, the smile of a child—in all of 
these are cornerstones of happiness that the lat- 
est barbarity, by whatsoever name you call it, 
never can possess. Stevenson speaks of “the 
petty round of irritating concerns and duties”; 
and he prays: “Let cheerfulness abound with 
industry.” He believes, if we perform them “with 
laughter and kind faces,” we may come to the 
end “weary and content and undishonored.” 

Is there a better goal? 
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& ineveg anniversary of the birth of Abraham 

Lincoln — February 12th — will be ob- 
served by Rotary Clubs throughout the United 
States by special programs stressing the 
principles of life and government for which 
the immortal Emancipator fought and suffered. 
The meaning of Lincoln also will not be with- 
out its significance to other countries in which 
Rotarians strive to live “Service Above Self.” 





Lincoln Almost Fought a Duel 


An unfamiliar episode in the life of “Honest Abe” 


BRAHAM LINCOLN fight a 
duel! The kind, gentle, com- 
passionate, great - hearted 
Abraham Lincoln prepared to 

spill blood! Strange, unbelievable, con- 
tradictory, isn’t it?—Lincoln who loved 
and had such great pity and tenderness 
in his heart for every living creature. 
Once, as he was going along a country 
road, sitting on his horse, he passed a 
hog in a muckhole. It was struggling 
to get out. But Lincoln had on his best 
clothes—his Sunday clothes, he called 
them. After he had ridden on a mile, 
he stopped, turned his horse around, 
went back and pulled that hog out of 
the mire, Sunday clothes or no Sunday 
clothes. 

Another time, as he was riding along 
a road with some of his legal friends, 
he saw some young birds shaken from 
their nest by the wind. While the other 
men rode on, he stopped, helped the ter- 
rified birds back into their nest and 
then caught up with his companions. 

And that same Abraham Lincoln was 
going to fight a duel! 

But we all do contradictory things. 
And sometimes we do them for reasons 
far higher than the deed itself. 

“If all the good things about me are 
remembered as long and as well as my 
scrape with Shields, it is plain that I 
shall not soon be forgotten.” That was 
what Lincoln said about it later. 

Duels, or rather talks of duels, were 
common in those days. In one week in 
Springfield three duels were talked of. 
But they all went up in words. Poli- 
tics usually lurked around the corner in 
these duels, for in those days politics 
was a dark and bleody ground. 

Now we meet James Shields, a hot- 
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headed Irishman, born in the County 
Tyrone, and who didn’t have any too 
great a sense of humor. Kind of quick 
on the trigger, he was. One time in 
Ireland something didn’t go the way he 
wanted it to go and he challenged an- 
other man to a duel. They went out on 
the grounds, where the affair of honor 
was to be settled, and then they made it 
up and the man he was going to kill 
turned around and taught him French. 
Queer, how things work out, for when 
he emigrated to America he got a job 
teaching French! 

Later, I must say in all fairness to 
Shields, that he turned out to be a man 
of ability and importance, was made a 
General and became a United States 
Senator. But at that time he was only 
thirty-two years old, a bachelor, and he 
hadn’t left his temper in Ireland. 

The root of it was in politics. To be 
exact it was this: Lincoln and Shields 
rode different political horses. Shields 
had been elected state auditor, and he 
had sent out an order that all money 
paid to the state in the form of taxes 
and so forth had to be paid in gold or 
silver, and that the state of Illinois 
would not accept paper money. Doesn’t 
sound like much now, but in that day 
people got excited about it. The people 
had plenty of paper money, such as it 
was, but gold or silver was scarce, 
mighty scarce. Paper money vs. silver 
money ... . it was a big and bitter 
question. 

Lincoln thought about it a good deal, 
this order that young Shields had pro- 
mulgated. And it began to seem hu- 
morous to him. 

Money meant something to him. He 
knew the value of it. He had clerked 


in a store, poled a flatboat, cut 
and worked at back-breaking labor o1 
farm for twenty-seven cents a day t 
get money for an education. And whe: 


he had got his education, he straddled 
a borrowed horse and with his long legs 


dangling over the sides he had rid 
into Springfield and there had hung 
his shingle as a lawyer; and the day ! 
hung out his shingle he had in t 


world just seven dollars in his pocket, 


and he was a thousand dollars in debt 
Oh, yes, money meant something 
him. 

And now, as Lincoln thought abou 


the new order issued by Shields, he sat 


down and composed a “humorous” | 
ter about it for the local paper. 

quote humorous, because today 

wouldn’t seem humorous at all. 


ERE’S a 
Lincoln: 
Iaugh; he was a fascinating stor) 


strange 


teller, people hung on his words, he 
could twist an anecdote into a debat 


that would make the people roar wit 


laughter, and yet he couldn’t writ 
When he picked u} 


anything funny. 
a pen, this delightful, fascinating sens 
of humor, which walked at his 
forsook him, and what he wrote 
either solemn and weighted or if 
meant it to be in lighter vein it 
terrible burlesque. Strange. 

And so Lincoln meditated 
Shields and his paper money. 

And so now another element en 
Mary Todd herself. 

The much-fought-over, maligned 
apotheosized Mary Todd. Lincoln 
engaged to her, there had been a } 
poned wedding, now famous in hist 





thing about 
he could make peop 
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e first known por- 
f 


ait oO Abraham 
neoln : From a 
jzuerreotype be- 


ed to have been 
ide about 1848 
hen Lincoln was @ 
mber of the House 
Representatives 
m Illinois. This 
1s about six years 
ifter the incidents 
mentioned in this 
article. 


iin the two were 
The sun was 

out. 

y Todd had a 

a girl of about 

n age, Miss Julia 


Jay One evening Lin- 
( nt to call on Mary 
Todd, and he had in his 


t a burlesque letter 
he id written about 
Shields, and to Mary and 
her friend, Julia, he read 
the letter. 

Sad reading now, it is, 
with its exaggerated 
phrases and absurd com- 
parisons — utterly alien 
to the Lincoln we know 
and love. The letter was 
supposed to be written 
by a yokel from the back- 
woods, “Lost Town- 
ships,” he called the 
place, to the paper, and 
the letter was misspelled, 
mispunctuated and so on. 
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cation, I have become 
the object of slander, 
vituperation, and per 
sonal abuse. I will take 
the liberty of requiring 
a full, positive, and abso 
lute retraction of all 
offensive communica 
tions, in relation to my 
private character and 
standing as a man, a 
an apology for the in 
sults conveyed in them 


This may prevent con 


sequences which no one 
will regret more than 
myself. Your ob’t ser 
vant.” 


Lincoln was amazed to 


find himself tangled up 











For instance, it called 








the state officials “High 

Combed Cocks.” It said 

“I seed” instead of “I 

saw” and indulged in other backwoods 
humor. But it was quite in the spirit 
of the burlesque of that day. It took 
pokes at Shields, it twitted him in 
terms not too gentle; one thing it men- 
tioned was the salary the state of 
Illinois was paying Shields. It asked 
if Shields would be willing to take his 
pay in paper money. Also it said, 
“Shields is a fool as well as a liar. 
With him truth is out of the question; 
and as for getting a good, bright, pass- 
able lie out of him, you might as well 
try to strike fire from a cake of tallow.” 

No kid gloves there. 

Lincoln read the letter to the two 
girls and they urged him to send it to 
the paper. Lincoln sent it, and the let- 
ter was printed. It made quite a stir, 
and it piqued the pride of the French 
teacher. People twitted him about it 
on the street; the children sniggered; 
it became the loafing-store talk. 

In fact, it created so much unpleasant 
“xcitement that Mary Todd and her 
Iriend thought that they themselves 

ld carry it further, and the two of 


Lincoln at About Thirty-nine 


them sat down and wrote a Rebecca 


letter themselves. 


It was printed, and it was a sandbur 
down the young Irishman’s back. 


[INCOLN was much astonished when, 

a few days later, a man came to 
him and said that Shields had reason to 
believe that Lincoln, who was riding the 
other political horse, had written the 
letters, and that nothing would satisfy 
Shields but an affair of honor. Lincoln 
was amazed; a duel. He could have 
told the go-between that he had written 
only the first letter, and that Mary 
Todd and her friend had written the 
second letter, and the joke would have 
been on the sputtering Shields. He 
couldn’t fight a duel with a couple of 
girls. 

But this would involve Mary Todd 
and her friend; in spite of the joke on 
Shields it would have been rather ridic- 
ulous, and chivalrously Lincoln hid the 
fact that the girls had written the let- 
ter which had dropped the sandbur. 

Shields wrote a very dignified and 
high-sounding letter about it: 

“Wilst abstaining from giving provo- 


in this joke which 
had started out so inno 
cently,—he, a young 
man with political am 
bitions, who had already 
served a term in the 
state legislature, who 
stood high in the com 
munity and who was 


looked upon as a coming 
man; and Shields, state 
auditor, a man of consequence 


and now the two of them were pledged 
to fight a duel! But it 
bit by bit, and now they were in it. 

there was a law against duelling 
in Illinois. There’d been so many hot 
headed disputes and encounters that the 
state had had to pass a law against it. 
3ut wasn’t Missouri 
against it, and between the two state 
was the Mississippi River. And a trifle 
over the imaginary line, on the Mis 


had come on 


sut 
one In 


there 


souri side, was a sandbar, and here, it 
was arranged by the seconds, the duel 


was to be fought, three miles from 
Alton, Illinois. 

Thither they started, that day in 
September,—Lincoln and his friends, 


Shields and his friends, and a ragbag 
and bobtail of fcllowers all wanting to 
see the fun. Lincoln, the man who was 
so tender and solicitous toward all hu- 
man beings; Lincoln the man who, when 
he had gone down the Mississippi River 
on a flatboat, had been so aroused at the 
treatment of slaves on the auction 
block in New Orleans that he had made 
a firm, noble resolve that he would do 
all he could to help them from their 
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misery; Lincoln, the man who, when he 
was President, pardoned so many men 
condemned to be shot that the generals 
complained that he was weakening the 


morale of the army. And now this 
same man was on his way to fight a 
duel! 


rowboat and went 
shifting sand- 


They got in a 
across the gray, desolate, 


bar. And now, as they landed on the 
little island, and the actual time had 
come they all became serious. And 


then at this last moment, when the ten- 
sion had increased, Lincoln told a funny 


story. 
In his peculiar, high, rather sharp 
voice, with the curious pronunciation 


of the period (for instance, he always 
pronounced the word “only” as if it 
were spelled “unly”) he told this story: 
He said a Kentuckian had enlisted in 
the War of 1812 and was going off to 
battle. His sweetheart was quite agi- 
tated over the fact and began to make 
a bullet pouch and belt for him to wear 
in battle. She was quite stirred up 
about it, and said that she had thought 
of an appropriate motto to embroider 
into the bag. 

“I’m going to stitch into your powder 
bag, ‘Victory or Death.’ ” 

The young soldier thought about it a 
moment. 

“That’s kind of sudden like,” he said. 
“Couldn’t you soften it down a little, 
Sally, by stitching in something like 
‘Victory or Be Crippled’?” 

The man laughed, and Lincoln 
hoped that it would end the duel. But 
Shields had come out there for a seri- 
his blood was still hot, 
seconds to con- 


ous purpose; 
and he waved to the 
tinue. 

Lincoln had specified that the duel 
was to be fought over a plank ten feet 
long and a foot broad, and that the 
plank was to be stood up on its edge. 
A distance of the same length was to 
be marked off on each side of the plank, 
and then the length of a broadsword 
was to be added. The combatants could 
not cross over the plank, nor must they 
retreat beyond the outer line. 
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Lincoln sat down on a log and looked 
across at his opponent, and a thought 
began to run through his mind. Shields 
was a short person, inclined to be stout 
around the middle, while Lincoln, of 
course, was tall, gaunt and long-legged 
with long, dangling and unusually pow- 
erful arms. The funny story hadn’t 
worked, the duel was to go on. And 
then after a moment Lincoln gut up 
with a great air of casualness; this 
duel was nothing to him, his manner 
said. And indeed he could have won it. 
In fact, later he said: 

“T did not intend to hurt Shields, un- 
less I had to in self-defense. If it had 
been necessary I could have split him 
from the crown of his head to the end 
of his backbone.” 


we Lincoln rose to his feet, higher 
~‘ and higher, and then with a great 
air of casualness took up his sword and 
delicately ran his thumb along its edge 
with the air of a barber examining a 
razor. And then he nodded his head 
slightly—yes, the sword suited him. 
There he stood a moment, with the 
great, double-handed sword balanced in 
his hand, and then suddenly raising 
himself to his full height he reached 
up, made a quick, lightning pass at the 
limb of a tree far above his head and 
neatly cut off a twig. The men looked 
up at the distance in amazement; not 
another soul in the crowd could have 
come within a foot of the twig. And 
then Lincoln, as if satisfied with the 
sword, calmly sat down again. 

“Go on, boys,” he said. 

The seconds glanced at each other, 
and then at the little Shields standing 
on his side of the plank—Shields, who 
could walk under Lincoln’s arm. And 
then the seconds got together and had 
a talk. The foolishness of it came to 
them; here were two men, both well- 
meaning, both pushed into it by pride 

. it would be ridiculous to let the 
affair go on. 

After they had talked it over, the 
seconds went to the principals and put 
it up to them. Lincoln agreed that he 
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would make a public apology, 
it should be announced in the 
per that he was the author 
ters signed “Rebecca.” 

And so the apology was w 
said that had Mr. Lincoln k: 
effect the letters were going 
that he would not have writt 
and it ended, “said article wa 
solely for political effect, an t 
gratify any personal pique ag: Mr 
Shields, for I have none and 
no cause for any.” 

The rowboat which had set 
the Illinois side was put into 
ter again; Lincoln and Shields had 7 
made up, and when the boat 
the soil of Illinois they wer 
talking together and the long, g 
alry swords lay unnoticed in the botton 
of the boat. The men had mad 

. the duel was over. 

The duel was over, but Linc 
really got himself into it to protec 
Mary Todd and her friend. Never onc 
had he dreamed, when he had written 
the burlesque Rebecca letter, what a 
covey of trouble it would flush. He 
could have backed out of it, by letting 
it be known that he was the author on) 
of the first letter, but he was not that 
kind of aman. And the absurd trouble, 
egged on by local politics, grew hotte: 
and more complicated. But Lincoln 
faced it out. 

Later, when he was president, he 
raised Shields to the rank of Brigadier 
General for the work he had done in 
the War with Mexico. Shields rose t 
high estate (General Shields, he was 
now); he was always ashamed of the 
episode that September morning on th: 
little sandbar in the Mississippi River 
To him, as he looked back upon th: 


event, after the times and the period 


had changed, the duel seemed rather 
foolish. 

Lincoln himself came to feel that way 
about it, too. Once somebody at the 


White House mentioned it to him, and 


Lincoln said: 
“Please don’t say anything 
that duel—it plagues me.” 
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A facsimile of the first few lines of the original manuscript of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, 
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“Tl put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 


Bricadier General 
Calls War Futile 
LLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.—Be- 
n interested audience of fellow- 
Rotarians, Brigadier General H. E. 
of Masterton, spoke at length 
with much feeling on the futility 
and the necessity of finding 
more civilized method of adjust- 
nternational claims. He also ex- 
pressed the view that the wars of the 
future would be even more deadly than 
the World War. The club gave him a 
vote of thanks, and also wel- 
comed Percy Hutchinson, well-known 
British actor, and member of the York 
who described his 
sits to Rotary clubs 
and the pleasant effect 
of such calls on the 
traveller. 


f war, 


cordial 


‘lub, 


Four Clubs Compete 
For $100 Prize 

UnIoN ClTY, NEW 
JERSEY.—Here is some- 
thing new in Rotary. 
The local club offered 
a prize of $100 for the 
visiting club that put 
on the best program. 
Four meeting days 
were assigned to the 
clubs of New Bruns- 
wick, Jersey City, Belle- 
ville, and Newark 
respectively. The New 
Brunswick club won— 
not so much on any 
novelties, but on the 
effectiveness of presen- 
tation. Each visiting 
club ran the meetings 
save for a terse com- 
ment by the host club 
president. 


4nnual International 
Cood-Will Meeting 


WINNIPEG, CANADA.— 
Rotary clubs in the 
Fourth and Ninth Dis- 
tricts are now receiv- 
ng much advance in- 
formation concerning 
t annual _interna- 
onal good-wil} meet- 


Capitol Park at Sacramento, California. 
nated trees in places where they could be seen by all, resulted in about 
This 104-foot redwood carried about 1,700 


25,000 pictures such as this one. 
lights and will be similarly decorated by the local club each year. 


ing arranged by the Winnipeg club. 
President Tom Sutton and Director Joe 
Caulder are expected to attend this 


gathering, and any Rotarians who may 
be in or near Wi 
23rd should try to 


so as to participate. 
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arrange their 


Secure Temporary 
Landing Field 


WISCONSIN.—Members 
Rotary joined with 
postmaster and interested 
movement which 
landing field for 


GREEN BAY, 
of Green Bay 
the 
citizens in a 
the city a temporary 
air mail. 


club 
ot her 
secured 
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Vight’s Dream. 


By .40 Per Cent 

TORONTO, CANADA.—Perhaps _ theré 
have been close r atte 1a? nite 1! 
Rotary than the one between club 
of Toronto and Roc er for a per 
of two months But the final score 
of 93.10 and 93.50 respective ly wer 
close enough to give both clubs plenty 
of excitement, and cidentally hig! 


enough to give 
300 members s 


mething t 


clubs with more thar 


template 


» con 


When Toronto Rotarians go to Roch 
ester, the winning club prepared to 
give them a rousing reception that wil! 

- go far toward consol 








Typical of the many Christmas trees provided by Rotarians, is this one in 


California’s campaign for illumi- 


ing them for defeat. 


Costumed Dolls at 
Charity Ball 


3RUSSELS, BELGIUM 


An interesting 
feature of the grand 
charity ball organized 
by Brussels Rotarian 
was the prizes—a col 
lection of dolls dressed 
in the costumes of th 
districts whence they 
came, and all offered 
by Rotary clubs. Sev 
eral artists of renown 


gave their services and 
many distinguished 


guests were welcomed 


Clever Program 
Ends the Year 
LAMAR, COLORADO. 

The last day of 1928 
brought to Lamar Ro- 
tarians one of the best 
programs they had had 
all year. This was the 


“Rotary in 1940” pre 

gram arranged and 
presented by thirty 
five young men and 
women home on vaca- 
tion from thei! 
respective schools. 
Present-day members 


were duly greeted as 
guests and then were 
informed of the “prog- 
ress” made by the club 


since 1928. The 
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Nearly three hundred children 
were the guests of Tokyo Rotary 
recently. These pictures were 
snapped at the amusement park 
where the youngsters played mer- 
rily and where one hundred mem- 
bers looked after their welfare. 
Besides enjoying all the mechan- 
ical aids to enjoyment in the 
park, the children were enter- 
tained by moving-pictures and 
provided with luncheon. They 
went home laden with candy. 
biscuits, flower seeds—and a note- 
book in which they could record 
their impressions of the outing. 


Franco-Spanish friendship begun 
long ago. This’ international 
work was given much impetus by 
Marcel Alioth, one of the visitors, 
who in conjunction with a dis- 
tinguished began in 
1919 the movement which brought 
leading men to Bordeaux to meet 


professor 








younger generation gave several clever 
impersonations of the current members 
and kept these “old boys of Rotary” in 
a constant uproar of laughter. 


Surprise Their 
District Governor 

FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK.—Re- 
cently Wilfred Kierstead, governor of 
District, paid 
As his audi- 
ence began to arrive he realized that 
certain faces were strangely familiar. 
Twenty-nine members of his home club, 
Fredericton, had made a long auto trip 
to surprise him, had slipped into the 


Rotary’s Thirty-second 
an official call at St. John. 


meeting one by one. 


Franco-Spanish 
Rapprochement 

MADRID, SPAIN.—Guests at a recent 
meeting of Madrid Rotary were rep- 
resentatives of the Rotary club at Bor- 
deaux, France. The occasion was the 
inauguration of the institute, Case de 
Velasquez, ground for which was do- 
nated by H. M. the King of Spain, and 
further the 


which is expected to 





their Spanish colleagues. From 
this gathering grew Bordeaux Uni- 
versity. On occasion these friendships 
had been turned to good account in the 
settlement of international disputes, 
and in the furthering of a commercial 
agreement. Together the men of both 
lands celebrated the Goya Centennial, 
for Goya, though a Spaniard, spent his 
last years at Bordeaux where he pro- 
duced much of his best work. 


“Stored” and “Inverted” 
Speech Is Demonstrated 


BROOKLYN, NEW YorK.—Electrical 
marvels have entertained many a Ro- 
tary club. The Brooklyn Rotarians are 
a bit ahead in this respect for, thanks 
to Sergius P. Grace, they have heard 
“stored” and “inverted” speech. Few 
people know that trans-oceanic teleph- 
ony is made more possible by a de- 
vice which holds speech for four sec- 
onds before delivering it, thus allowing 
time for necessary electrical] contacts. 
Nor do the majority know that when 
speech is reversed so that high fre- 
quencies are made low or vice versa 
it can be reversed again for transla- 


—— 



























tion or so framed that it becomes a 
code that is unintelligible to any save 
the arrangers. Similarly a jazz record 
can be played so that all the frequer 
cies are reversed—but the rhythm r 
mains—and that is often the most 

portant feature, it was explained 


Secure Golf Links 
For City 

MILAN, ITALY.—The translatior 
an article in “I] Rotary,” whic! 
recently published in the London “Ro 
tarian,” shows two things. First, that 
since October a number of Milan R 
tarians headed by Senator Bevion 
have succeeded in securing a golf 
course for Milan. There are nine holes 
at present but there will be 18 lat 
when their plans completely material 
ize. There is also a rustic clubhous 
under construction. The second, and 
more important information for golf 
ers, is that the beauties of “that caln 
and noble sport” were axalted in a! 
article by the Hon. Lando Ferrett 
which inspired the project. Whether 
the phrase is his, or the translators, 
we feel that it is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the description of the royal and 
ancient game! 


” 


Annual Tri-State Meeting 
Good Drawing Card 

GLOBE, ARIZONA.—A letter from Dis- 
trict Governor Shaffer draws attention 
to the unique Rotary gathering held 
at Needles, California, each year. Th 
gathering is inter-city, inter-district, 
and inter-state simultaneously for th: 
participating clubs are those of La 
Vegas, Nevada; Kingman, Ari: 
and Needles. Rotarians of Las \egas 
come 115 miles, those of Kingma 
miles, to attend. Each club put 
part of the program and the proceeds 
from various sporting events are used 
to provide a community Christmas tree 
at Needles. 


Additional Rotary Club Activities “¥ 
be found on page 47 
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Father Noah a Rotarian? - 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: HE Editor thanks many Rotarians 


, member of very high standing in 
club asks me to write you as fol- 


“I am very indignant with the De- 
cember number of THE ROTARIAN. 

e poor spirited Rotarian put out 
“Shakespeare a Rotarian.” An article 
of this kind is very good for adver- 
tising, say, Listerine or Lucky Strikes, 
but it only hurts our cause with its 
naivete. If they would like to have 
some historical documentation concern- 
ing the origin of our Rotary ideas and 
Rotary rules then instead of taking up 
their time with some English thea- 
trical personage they should reach for 
the Bible. In the Bible they will find 
for instance, that our classification 
ideas had already been observed by 
Father Noah in his Ark. Every Ro- 
tarian should know about this. In 
truth, we have no definite proof that 
Noah’s Ark classification talks were ob- 
ligatory, yet we do not take too much 
for granted when we assume that dur- 
ing the Great Flood the assembled mul- 
titude with more or less harmonious 
chorus took part in the ‘Concert of the 
Deluge,’ each according to his ability, 
with perhaps more gusto than will be 
in evidence at our anniversary meeting 
which will be held in fifty years at 
Cambridge Springs, with the participa- 
tion of our grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. Why lower the stand- 
ards of our Rotary Club by forgetting 
about Noah’s Ark?” 

E. P. CULLUM, 
Secretary Rotary Club, 

Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


We are quite prepared to go back 
as far as our critic like—farther stiil 
—to find the origin of Rotary. We 
agree that Shakespeare is an absurdly 
modern person to have been enrolled.— 
ED. 


Ethics of Insurance Salesmen 
Editor, THe ROTARIAN: 

Your article on the insurance sales- 
man in the January ROTARIAN appeals 
to me as rather severe in its criticism 
‘f insurance salesmen. 

The case cited in your first para- 
graph and the stated reaction of the 
prospect told the story and brought to 





who have written to him in re- 
gard to the series of articles “Anglo- 
American Contrasts,” who will be 
given attention in our next (March) 
issue. In the meantime, will readers 
kindly take care to note that his ob- 
servations are not intended to apply 
to conditions everywhere, but only 
to such as have come under his no- 
tice during seven or eight fairly 
lengthy visits to the United States 
and some six months’ of residence in 
one of its leading cities. 

In particular regard to contrasts in 
domestic and social life, the editor’s 
remarks were said clearly to apply 
mainly to “apartment home” life in 
a large newly developed city, and it 
was made plain that he was not refer- 
ring to other kinds of “homes” in 
other kinds of places. 











light the agent’s so-called unethical 
practice. If you had closed your ar- 
ticle at the end of the first paragraph 
little harm would have been done. 
However, your succeeding paragraphs 
and the views they present should draw 
from Rotarian life-insurance members 
equally competent opinions diametric- 
ally opposed to yours. In my opinion, 
in a strict sense, insurance is confi- 
dential and personal. 

Further, statistics show a very small 
percentage of insurance being sold di- 
rectly through the means mentioned in 
your article. It has been, and will 
continue to be sold through personal in- 
terview, with agent and prospect face 
to face in private. 

Further, assume that an agent does 
annoy the prospect. Suppose he an- 
noys 90 per cent of his prospects. 
Keep all his annoying methods in mind, 
and then consider the vast amount of 
good proceeds of life insurance policies 
has done. Then, when the next insur- 
ance salesman tries to see you, think 
of the results of the pursuit of his vo- 
cation. Receive him, let him state his 
business, give him a fair opportunity to 
present his position, if not interested 
dismiss him in the same manner you 
would wish others to treat a repre- 
sentative of your business. All any in- 
surance agent expects is an opportunity 
to present his vocational offering which 
he considers worthy, and as affording 
him an opportunity to serve society. 

Personally I have always been re- 





ceived in a manner which I can not 
improve on. The busy, or wealthy ex- 
ecutive, has been as easy to approach 
as one of their clerks in the oute 
office. But, in all friendly and per 
sonal sympathy to you as you endeavor 
to publish a magazine to inspire and 
please, I do feel that the article in 
question does not present the matter 
in sufficient detail to place the aver 
age salesman in a true light. 

FRANK H. BROWN 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 


No, Frank, we can’t admit that met/ 


ods that annoy ninety per cent of your 
clients are good methods, however 


worthy your objects.—Ed. 


Flaunting the Emblem 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Many members seem to be concerned 
over the suggestion that the Rotary 
emblem should be removed from store 
thing that 
as being peculiar is that 


or office windows. The 
strikes me 
any one should want the emblem ther 
in the first place. 

What would we think if we saw the 
emblem of Masonry, Odd Fellowship o1 
any other fraternal order on one’s 
door? Or how would we like to see 
the designation of Methodist, Catholic, 
Presbyterian, etc? It would be just 
as proper to flaunt one’s religion as his 
Rotary membership. 

Someone said in the January ROTAR 
IAN if the emblem is to be 
from office and store windows, we should 
eliminate the practice of wearing 
badges in coat lapels and quit wearing 
the name badge at meeting. That’s 
fine. I would favor it. I might add 
that I do not wear a badge in my coat 
lapel, and wear the name badge at club 
meeting because it costs 10 cents to be 
caught without it, and I cannot afford 
to pay the 10 cents each week, although 
I think there are times when it would 
be worth the dime at that. 


removed 


Rotary claims to be a service organ- 
ization. If we would devote more time 
to devising plans whereby more and 
better service may be rendered, and 
think less about how we hate to give up 


announcing our affiliation with Rotary, 
we would come nearer approaching the 


ideals of Rotary of which much is said 
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and which so many of us strive so little 
to realize in our daily life. 
Yours for more genuine Rotary and 
fewer badges and emblems. 
S. W. MITCHELL, 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Would Stress Attendance 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Here is my answer to Ira M. Robin- 
son whose letter on “Making a Fetish 
of Attendance” appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue. 

The first thing that occurs to me is 
that when we join Rotary, the impor- 
tance of regular attendance is empha- 
sized, and we obligate ourselves to at- 
tend every meeting if possible. We 
are not compelled to attend, but we 
should feel honor bound to do so if at 
all possible. 

There are men in Rotary for busi- 
ness purposes. To be a Rotarian is 
conceded an honor; they do not want 
their competitors to have that honor, 
so they enter Rotary to fill the classi- 
fication. But until they have a change 
of heart, they are not real Rotarians. 

I have been a member of Rotary 
eight and a half years; out of 444 
meetings, I have missed one, which was 
due to misinformation about an East- 
ern club. I have always been espe- 
cially zealous in keeping my attendance 
perfect, and perhaps when I first en- 
tered Rotary I lost sight of the real 
aim of Rotary; but from constant and 
regular association with those who are 
taking Rotary seriously, I began to 
awaken to a realization of what real 
Rotaryis. The farther we progress in Ro- 
tary, the more humble we become. A few 
years ago, I thought myself a “good 
Rotarian;” now I say humbly, “I am 
trying to follow Rotary teachings.” 

Perfect attendance does not make a 
good Rotarian, but it helps to become 
one. One can not become a good Ro- 
tarian overnight; it is a process of edu- 
cation and development. Perfect at- 
tendance will not hurt any Rotarian; it 
will help him. And only clubs that 
have a rigid attendance policy like Ro- 
tary are able to carry on. Take the 
attendance feature out of the rules of 
Rotary, and Rotary as an organization 
would cease to exist. 

Some are more fortunate than 
others, in that their business permits 
them to attend without any material 
sacrifice, but there are many Rotarians 
who have poor attendance records who 
could have better ones if they would 
take their obligation seriously, make a 
reasonable sacrifice, and would arrange 
their work with just a little thought. 
Rotary Clubs are now numerous and 
wide spread enough that one need not 
miss many meetings while on trips or 
vacations; your club secretary can fur- 
nish dates and places of meetings. 

FRANK T. O’NEAL, 
Springfield, Mo. 
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A Rotary Ann on Attendance 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

There must be “something” in this 
100 per cent attendance of Rotary, in 
spite of Brother Ira M. Robinson’s 
“blowing up” over it in the December 
Open Forum. I shall have to confess it 
used to be one of my “pet peeves,” 
until I learned to pursue the idea, and 
make a most fascinating, delightful 
game of it! 

I am now the one, not Friend Hus- 
band, who says “Bob, you missed last 
week’s meeting; we must drive to 
Stoughton, Watertown—or what neigh- 
boring Rotary Club have you—and 
make up your attendance. It simply 
cannot drop below the 100 per cent 
level!” And so off we go, driving 12, 
18, 20 miles to keep up that perfect 
record! Of course, I go along—on 
these “extra” days, and often eat in an 
adjoining room, where I can hear the 
jolly singing, the excellent talks, the 
fun and cordiality that fill the tea- 
room, or dining-room, or restaurant, 


brim-full and running over until my 


heart, too, is warmed. 

More than that, when we take a 
trip, as we did last winter, that took 
us through fifteen states, or last sum- 
mer, when we motored through fifteen 
more, I am the one who keeps in the 
pocket of the car, or in my own hand- 
bag, the Rotary index-book of meetings 
in the various cities. “We have five 
minutes to get to the Louisville meet- 
ing,” I adjured my Bob one noon, “we 
simply must make it. That’ll keep your 
fine record perfect, even though you 
are away from home.” 

And so we went, staying at Rotary 
hotels (we find they are the best for 
us, not too expensive, well-kept, con- 
venient as to location, friendly) speak- 
ing to Rotary clerks or proprietors, 
meeting Rotary “brothers” and de- 
lightful Rotary-Anne “sisters.” Why, 
in one city, where we registered at 
the “Rotary” hotel at ten minutes of 
six in the evening, and Husband “Bob,” 
urged by his Rotary-anne, inquired 
the time of meeting (finding it 6 p. m!) 
in ten minutes we had a Cadillac at 
the door, through the friendly offices 
of the clerk, filled with friendly Ro- 
tarians and their Rotary-Annes, and 
were carried off to a “ladies night,” 
having the happiest kind of a time all 
the evening, for we ended with a Ro- 
tary bridge party at one of the homes, 
and made friends that I am sure we 
shall never forget. My heart warms 
now as I think of that delightful, 
happy evening. 

I have a “peeve” or two—but they 
aren’t important, and what is impor- 
tant is that Rotary has been one of 
the BIGGEST things in Friend Hus- 
band’s life—and I’m with him on keep- 
ing his record perfect, if it isn’t al- 


Februar. /999 
ways easy for him to do it hi 
this crowded, hustling, exhau 
of ours! 

Yours for the 100 per cent 
ance ’N everything else of Rota 

ROTARY 

Madison, Wis. 


Attendance Again 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 


Ira M. Robinson seems to | 
disturbed over regularity of att 
at the weekly luncheons, deemi 
a fetish,—and silly. 

His outbreak or “peeve” wou 
pear to be the cry of an indi, 
unaccustomed to teamwork, and 
ful of restriction of liberty to work fo; 
Rotary when and as he will. 0; 
might be interpreted as due to 
of conscience and an effort 
justification for sins of omission 
tendance, past and prospective. 

In such a matter so much depends 
on the point in view. The prospect 
member before initiation is surely 
given to understand Rotary’s require 
ment of regular attendance at 
weekly luncheons. 
membership carries then an obligatior 
to perform, and he assumes a persona 
responsibility to make good to the ex. 
tent of as near 100 per cent as pos- 
sible. 

The Founders of Rotary visioned a 
great work to be done in the world, 
and the six objects of Rotary form a 
program great enough to need, cal! for, 
and arouse, 100 per cent loyalty in al 
particulars of its entire membership. 

In this matter of attendance they 
were surely wise and good psychol 
gists, knowing that the interest of th 
individual member will largely be in 
proportion to time given to the regular 
duty of attendance at the weekly meet- 
ing of his club. There, if anywhere, 


His acceptance of 


he learns the value of cooperative 
friendliness, cooperative service, and 
teamwork. 


Theoretically a man may be in spirit 
a good Rotarian, Church, or Lodg 


member without much attendance, bu' 


in practice he gets nowhere and is 0! 
little use to his organization. 

The weekly luncheon with attendant 
discussions is the training ground 10 


usefulness in Rotary, and regularity of 


ttendance affords a member one 
best expressions he can give of loyalty 
to Rotary. By budgeting his time 
1% hours so spent weekly need ! 

burdensome, and may well be the »as! 
for greater service which Rot«ria! 
Robinson as “an influential man’ w!! 


desire to give if he has caught the true 


spirit of Rotary. 
FRED J. SM 
Pomona, California. 
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CLUB SERVICE 


Membership 

N honorary member has raised the 
point as to whether or not he is 
entitled to attend the Annual 
Convention of Rotary International. 
4]] honorary members of Rotary clubs 
everywhere are entitled and will be 
most welcome at the Rotary Interna- 
tional Convention. Furthermore, an 
rary member is entitled to attend 
the district conference of the district 
wherein the club in which he holds 

membership is located. 


If an active member desires to pro- 
pose his son for additional active mem- 
bership but prefers to have the pro- 
posal made by some one else than him- 
self so as to leave the club entirely 
free to elect or reject, can such active 
member arrange to have the proposal 
made by some other active member? 

Yes, the proposal may be made by 
any active member, provided it is made 
with the consent of the member whose 
son or other business associate is to 
be proposed. 


There is no provision for the trans- 
fer of membership from one Rotary 
club to another. If a club invites to 
membership a man who has been a 
member of a Rotary club in another 
city, he should come in as a new mem- 
ber. It is the custom for him to pay 
the same admission fees and the same 
lues as any other new member. 


Attendance 

By action of the 1923-24 Board of 
Rotary International, all interpreta- 
tions of Attendance Contest Rules shall 
rest with the district governors and 
not with the office of the Secretary or 
the Board of Rotary International. 

The 1926-27 Board of Rotary Inter- 
national agreed that legal holidays, 
death of club president, epidemics or 
disasters affecting an entire community 
necessitating that all public gatherings 
be forbidden are considered justifiable 
reasons for cancelling a meeting of a 
Rotary club, The abandoning of a meet- 
ng or meetings under these conditions 
does not count against the club in the 
attendance contest. 





This Service Department is 
devoted to the daily prob- 
lems of club management, 
such as the various phases 
of the Aims and Objects of 
Rotary—Club Service, Vo- 
cational Service, Commun- 
ity Service, and International 
Service. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made to the 
various committees and de- 
partments of Rotary Inter- 
national for their coopera- 
tion in providing this mate- 
rial. 











Neither the Constitution and By- 
Laws nor the Attendance Contest Rules 
make any provision for crediting at- 
tendance at informal gatherings of 
Rotarians held on shipboard, at sum- 
mer resorts, trade conventions, etc. 


Many clubs have inquired as to 
whether or not there is any provision 
for temporarily dropping a member 
who is to make a tour around the 
world, or going south for the winter or 
north for the summer, or who, because 
of illness, impassable roads or for some 
other reason cannot attend meetings of 
his club over an extended period and 
then reinstating him upon his return. 
Clubs ask if this can be done so that 
they can keep a high attendance rec- 
ord. While attendance is a very desir- 
able and a necessary phase of Rotary, 
it should not be emphasized to such an 
extent that it becomes an end in itself. 
Attendance is a means to an end, an 
end of fellowship, inspiration, and serv- 
ice in Rotary. The Attendance Con- 
test and rules should be used to per- 
suade a Rotarian to attend the regular 
meetings of his own club or of some 
other club. They should not be inter- 
preted merely as a means to record a 
high percentage. If a member cannot 
attend Rotary meetings over a long pe- 
riod, several courses of action are pos- 
sible. The board can give him an ex- 
tended leave of absence. This leave 
operates to protect his membership but 


unless he attends his own or some other 
meeting, he must be counted absent. 
If the directors of the club feel that 
the given member is not entitled to a 
leave of absence and the member does 
not get credit for attendance over an 
extended period then the provision of 
Article IV, Section 7 (a) and (b) op 
erate automatically. When one 
templates the number of clubs in Ro 
tary International and the number of 


con- 


countries into which Rotary has gone, 


one realizes that it is not such a diffi- 
cult matter to make up attendance. 
Further the joy and the thrill of at- 


tending a club in some distant part of 
the country or in some far distant coun 
try more than makes up for any extra 
inconvenience, expense, or effort that is 
occasioned. 


COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


Schools for Crippled Children 


‘THE Cincinnati Rotary Club has been 

interested for some years in having 
a new school building for crippled chil- 
dren erected by the city board of edu- 
cation. The following excellent exam- 
ple of Rotary community service is re- 
ported in “Rotary Rays,” publication 
of the Rotary Club of Cincinnati: 

On Friday evening, September 28, 
1928, the new school for crippled chil- 
dren was opened to Rotarians and 
friends for an inspection visit. It was 
gratifying to see the great number of 
our members with their families who 
attended the opening. * * * The new 
building is a magnificent one, far ex- 
ceeding our fondest expectations. 
There is no hospital atmosphere about 
the place. The school rooms are large, 
sunny, and airy and equipped to suit 
the individual needs of handicapped 
children. There is a department for 
the children with retarded mentality; 
these children are taught the manual 
arts, rug-weaving, basketry, woodwork, 
plain and fancy needlework, domestic 
science, etc. The exquisite mural dec- 
orations in the reception hall * * * 
are the Rotary club’s gift to the school. 
* * * Besides the pictures are many 
individual gifts from Rotarians in the 
way of equipment which means much 
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in making it the most up-to-date school 
of its kind in the country. 
* * . 


Community Building 

“The Plan of a Rotary Club in Com- 
munity Service” was the subject of sev- 
era] addresses at the last convention of 
Rotary International in Minneapolis. 
It was explained and emphasized that 
Rotary does not exist for the purpose 
of building itself “community move- 
ments.” The needs of the community 
are of primary importance to the Ro- 
tary club, but the club as such does not 
undertake to meet each need as it 
arises. Rather is it the purpose to 
awaken a sense of community responsi- 
bility in the minds of all citizens (Ro- 
tarians and non-Rotarians) and by ex- 
ample and leadership encourage the en- 
tire community to support any project 
which is necessary and beneficial. 

When a community necessity is ap- 
parent and no other organization exists 
for, or is ready to meet the need, that 
is the place and time for the Rotary 
club to take action. The point is well 
illustrated in the following description 
of the manner in which the Rotary 
Club of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, carried 
out a community project: 

“A specific need of the community 
was the building of a children’s park 
and wading-pool, and no other organ- 
ization in the community existed that 
would sponsor the project, but just as 
soon as the city was willing to take 
charge of the park, the Rotary club 
turned it over to the regularly author- 
ized agency and merely sees to it that 
the park is properly kept up and ful- 
fills its purpose.” 


VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


N the January issue of THE RotTa- 

RIAN an effort was made to outline 
in a general way the work coming un- 
der the term Vocational Service and to 
explain briefly the plans that had been 
made by the Vocational Service Com- 
mittee of Rotary International for en- 
couraging clubs to increased activity in 
the work during 1928-29. At this time 
let us direct our attention to specific 
phases of Vocational Service work and 
see if we cannot bring to light oppor- 
tunities available to Rotarians for ex- 
pressing the ideal of service through 
their vocations. 

The first avenue of expression for 
Vocational Service work is the Employ- 
ment Relationship. Service in this re- 
lationship is open to all Rotarians 
whether they employ one man or many 
hundreds of them. The problem for 


the individual in his relationships with 
his employees is to do those things 
which will result in the most effective 
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application of the ideal of service to 
this relationship. 

What are some of the practical ex- 
pressions of the ideal of service as ap- 
plied to the Employer-Employee Re- 


lationship? Employers will do well to 
provide favorable working conditions 
looking toward the comfort of their 
workers, allow employees an expression 
of their opinion regarding working 
methods, wage systems and other mat- 
ters and indicate by their actions a 
genuine friendliness for their junior 
partners, their employees, who carry 
on their business operations. These 
means are merely tests of the Golden 
Rule as the ideal relation between em- 
ployees and employers. 

In the Buying and Selling Relation- 
ship are found opportunities for every 
Rotarian to apply the Golden Rule re- 
gardless of whether his vocation lies in 
the business or professional field. 
Every one of us purchases and sells 
both goods and services. The same 
rules of fair dealing apply to our ac- 
tions in both transactions. The only 
differences existing are in the condi- 
tions—the sides of the counter on which 
we stand. Sellers find satisfaction in 
dealing with buyers who do not seek 
to obtain any special favors and who 
faithfully live up to their obligations. 
Buyers apply the ideal of service when 
they recognize the fact that the seller 
is entitled to the same sort of treat- 
ment that the buyers desire when they 
become sellers and then actively apply 
it in their business transactions. Sell- 
ers imbued with the ideals of Rotary 
will not use comparative prices, per- 
mit their advertising to be misleading, 
offer special inducements to purchasers, 
carry sidelines or do anything that will 
give them an unfair advantage over 
their competitors, the public and the 
people from whom they buy. Like- 
wise, buyers will not haggle over 
prices, countermand orders, deal dis- 
courteously with salesmen, consider 
quotations made to them to be public 
information or abuse the return-goods 
privilege. 

A number of years ago the greatest 
abuses detrimental to business lay in 
the relationship between competitors. 
They looked upon each other as busi- 
ness pirates with no sense of honesty 
or trustworthiness. This general at- 
titude is rapidly disappearing because 
business men have learned that it pays 
for them to work with instead of 
against their competitors. 


Rotary’s conception of the ideal of 
service as applied to relationships be- 
tween competitors is that they should 
be such as would contribute to the up- 
building cf their vocation and the im- 
provement of its service to society. 
This does not imply the elimination of 
competition, but rather a competition 
to provide a commodity or service of 
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the highest quality and great: 
This may be accomplished ougt 
practical means of which the aris 
are examples: Pleasant re ' 
new competitors entering y field 
going directly to your compet ‘or ¢ 
information about materials, | 
terchange of employees, disr 

the practice of making rema abou 
your competitor’s products, e 
service or financial standing ani trea: 
ing competitors justly in all contacts 
with them. 

Since the trade and professional] as 
sociation occupies such an in 
place in the application of the idea] of 
service to relationships between com 
petitors, Rotarians are urged to become 
active members of the association of 
their vocations and to support and per. 
haps initiate movements within such 
associations which have as their pur- 
pose the elimination of any abuses or 
unfair practices which may exist and 
the establishment of practices generally 
agreed upon as being fair and as con- 
tributing to the value of the vocatio 
as an integral element of society. 

The dual responsibility of every Ro- 
tarian obliges him to bring the benefits 
of his vocation to Rotary and take the 
ideals of Rotary to his vocation. Th 
latter undertaking can best be accom 
plished through the medium of his 
trade association which is the common 
meeting-ground of the craftsmen in his 
vocation. 

Rotarians may take Rotary to thei 
vocations by aiding in the organizatior 
of a trade association for their craft, 
if one does not already exist, by join- 
ing their association and becoming ac- 
tive members of it, by helping in the 
promotion and adoption of an adequate 
code of ethics for their craft and by 
being an active influence in striving for 
the establishment and observance of 
higher ethical] standards in that trad 
or professional association. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE 


}* the January number we discussed 
what is understood by Internationa! 
Service in Rotary, and we concluded 
that primarily it is a matter of educa- 
tion consisting of an enlargement of 
our horizon and an appreciation of our 
neighbors beyond our border lines, 5° 
as to create a movement of Interna 
tional fellowship, which cannot but con- 
tribute to the general welfare of hv 
manity by the abolition of wars and 
by the reign of universal concord 
We concluded as well that every Ro- 


ortant 


tarian and Rotary club should be inter 
ested in the important international 
movements which are pursuing iden 
tical aims. We cited the World our", 


(Continued on page 42) 
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| N a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 
when a good impression before these 
n meant so much. Over the coffee next 


norning, his wife noticed his 
loomy, preoccupied air. 
“What's the trouble, dear?” 
“Oh, nothing. I just fum- 
ed my big chance last 
ght, that’s all!” 
“John! You don’t mean 
| hat your big idea didn’t go 
“T don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me 






) Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
cape I thought he was going to do 
talking!” 
“But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
our idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
hey'll never recognize your 
lity if you sit back all the 
t You Teally ought to learn 
how to speak in public!” 
“ ell, I’m too old to go to 
hool now. And, besides, I 
en’t got the time !” 
_ “Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
“Here, read this. Here’s an 
ternationally known institute 





t offers a home study course 
effective speaking, They 
¥ er a free book entitled How to Work 
nders With Words, which tells how 
y man can develop his natural speaking 
ity. Why not send for it? 


He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 


7 , ‘ ) of 


lo the explaining. I outlined [ 





this amazing book changed the entire course of 
John Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a 
day would train him to dominate one man or thou 
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4 Weeks “= 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


1 gift, of a chosen few. Any man with a 
gi ir school education can absorb and apply 
quickly the natural Laws of Conversation. With 
these laws in mind, the faults of timidity, self 








sands—convince one man or (~ consciousness, stage fright and lack of 
a many-——how to talk at business hog poise disappear; repressed ideas and 
meetings, lodges, banquets and 1. ¥ 1oughts come forth in words of fire 
“= social afte ban : at 

\ social affairs. It b , - Send for This Amazing Book 
({\, po ished all the mystery h' Gy : 

"Y and magic of effec- a V7] 1 Have you an open mind? Then send for 
\\ tive speaking and re- \ the free book How to Work Wonders 
{ \ \ “i i the : ieee Laws 4 ( With Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks 

vealed the natural 1 y 3 f life, including many bankers, lawyers, 


Conversation that 

A ‘<\ distinguish the power- 

\ ful speaker from the 

A man who never knows 
what to say. 

Four weeks sped by 

quickly. His associates 

were mystified by the change in his attitude. He 

began for the first time to voice his opinions at 

business conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity 

to resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later 

But this time he was ready. “Go ahead with the 

plan,” said the president, when Harkness had fin 

‘shed his talk. “I get your idea 

much more clearly now And 

I’m creating a new place for you 

there’s room at the top in our 

organization for men who know 

how to talk!” 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought-after speaker 
for civic banquets and lodge af- 
fairs. Social leaders compete for 
his attendance at dinners because 
he is such an interesting talker. 
And he lays all the credit for 
his success to his wife’s sugges- 
tion and to the facts contained in this free book, 
How to Work Wonders With Words. 

* * - 
For fifteen years the North American Institute 


has been proving to men that ability to express 
one’s self is the result of training, rather than a 





oliticians and other prominent men, have 
found in this book a key that has 
opened a veritable floodgate of 
natural speaking ability. See for 
yourself how you can become a 
yopular and dominating speaker! 
Your copy is waiting for you 
free—simply for the mailing of the coupon 





North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1402, Chicago, Ill 
Pa eee ee se ee 
* North American Institute, Dept. 1402 i 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago i 
Please send me FREE and without obliga- ! 
tion my copy of your gy pe booklet, How | 
to Work Wonders with Words, and full in- i 
formation regarding your course in Effective | 
Speaking. , 
I 

I 

i 
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Address 
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For Your 1929 Cards 
NEW, DOLLAR PASS CASE 


Morocco Grain Goatskin Gold Corners FREE 

Made in Ostrich finish, Liz- 
ard, and soft black leather 
Case is silk lined. well made 
in every way, edges turned 
and stitched; two pockets for 
Dusiness cards, tickets, etc. 
Any emblem FREE — state 
the one wanted. Gold stamping 
85c per line extra. Print name 
or address plainly. The finest case 
ever offered for a Dollar. Clip 
this adv. and send Dollar bill. 

Windows, $1.00; 8 Windows, $1.50; 

12 Windows, $2.00 
Other Pass Cases from $2.50 up 
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Ledge Room Suppi lies 3, Frate ernal Jewelry, 
Novelties, Leather Ge ods, Books, Bibles, etc. 
Write for Catalog 23° and ask fo r Book List. 


PUB. & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 
MACOY 35 W. 32nd St., New York 














P\ALLAS, TEXAS, is making 
great preparations for your 
pleasure and comfort May 
27-31. 20th annual Conven- 
tion of Rotary International. 
Be there. 
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the League of Nations, and Interna- 
tional Trade Associations as examples 
of these. We now propose, in the 
course of this article and succeeding 
ones, to say a few words about the 
origin, the goal, and the activities of 
these organizations. 

Our previous article explained that 
the most important duty of every Ro- 
tarian in International Service is to 
train his mind in such a way as to 
acquire that international mentality 
which permits one, without relinquishing 
in any way the characteristics of his 
race and country, to appreciate the dif- 
ferent mental dispositions and condi- 
tions which exist elsewhere. In this 
matter Rotarians and Rotary clubs en- 
joy full liberty of action. A few clubs 





have already distinguished themselves 
by personal initiative, and in succeed- 
ing articles we intend to cite a few 


examples of international activity 
which may prove of inspiration to 
others. 


The World Court is one of the out- 
standing organizations we mentioned 
above, and every Rotarian should have 
an adequate understanding of it. 

In 1899, upon the invitation of the 
Russian Government, twenty-six coun- 
tries met at The Hague and held the 
first Hague Conference, where was 
established in principle the “Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration.” The 
United States was part of this group- 
ing of nations and was an enthusiastic 
partisan of the idea. 

The Second Hague Conference was 
held in 1907 and this time forty-five 
countries took part in it. The Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration was set up 
but it finally failed to function due 
merely to the fact that some of the 
powers were unable to come to an 
agreement as to the manner of elect- 
ing the judges. The American Gov- 
ernment, as well as American public 
opinion, worked actively toward finding 
a solution to this problem, but without 
success, until 1918, when President Wil- 
son solved the difficulty by stipulating 
that the League of Nations should 
comprise a “Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice,” now known as The 
World Court, the members of which 
should be named by the Council and 
the Assembly of this League. In 1920 
the problem was settled to the entire 
satisfaction of the whole world, except 
the United States, which, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of President Harding 
and Coolidge, could not bring about the 
ratification by the U. S. Senate of that 
international effort, due largely to the 
belief that it was a ramification of the 
League of Nations, to which approval 
has never been given. We, therefore, 





come to this extraordinary paradox of 





Practical Problems of Rotary Servi: 
(Continued from page 40) 
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the official rejection by the A 
Senate of a piece of work un 
recognized as useful, ratified | 
than fifty countries represent 
two-thirds of the entire popu! 
the world, built up with the 
tion of Americans, located ji 
morial given by an American 
thropist (Carnegie), put into o; 
by an American President (\\ 
and where, in spite of all, 
American Judge (Mr. Hughes). 
Nothwithstanding this fact 
World Court has operated since 192 
It is composed of fifteen judges elect 
by the League for a period « 
years. These judges are paid and must 
devote all of their time to the ex 
of their duties. The official language: 
are French and English. The jurisdic 
tion of the Court comprises all cas 
of dispute between nations that 
parties may refer to it. An “Optiona 
Clause” provides that any State ratify 
ing the protocol may declare that it 
recognizes the jurisdiction of the Court 
as compulsory in some specific cases 
disputes arising with any other stat 
which accepts the same obligation. 
Up to the present time the Worl 
Court has made itself very valuable by 
its judgments and advisory opinior 
and has settled difficulties sometime of 
somewhat serious nature  betweer 
France and England, between the Great 
European Powers and Germany, a 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia, be- 
tween England and Greece, between Al 
bania and Servia, between Bulgaria 
and Greece, and others. The Court has 
always functioned with the most per 
fect integrity and the greatest impar 
tiality. It has the respect of the en- 
tire world and all of its judgments 
have always been well received and ob 
served by the disagreeing parties. 
The whole world, including the ma- 
jority of the American public opinion, 
is waiting for the American Senate to 
decide upon the ratification of this work 
of contributing to International Law 
It is the duty of Rotary and of Ro- 
tarians to study this question closely 
It is public opinion which forms th 
strength of the World Court and which 
also will bring about the unanimous 
ratification of this work, the uni 
consecration of which is desirab! 
the greatest welfare of humanity 
Those who wish to look furthe! 
this question may refer to the 
and May, 1925, issues of THE [OTA- 
RIAN, where they will find a sp! 
detailed study of the World Cou: 
Next month we shall say a few ° 
about the League of Nations. 


¢ 





The Boys Work Corner will be 
on page 44 
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AN EARLY 
PROPHECY 


R FREDERICK SHELDON (author 


| tary’s motto: He profits most who 
ia : best, adopted in 1911) was one of 
ers at the banquet tendered to the 

it the first Rotary Convention in Chi- 

1910 by the Rotary Club of Chicago. 

were the concluding remarks by Mr. 





Chairman spoke wisely when he 

night that we little dream of 

r may grow out of the movement. 

\ those four good men and true 

t a Chicago restaurant but a few 

ago, they builded better than 

new. It seemed a small begin- 

then. It was. This, the first na- 

meeting may seem small to 

some, but let us consider for a moment 
ossibilities of small beginnings. 

“About fifteen years ago I found my- 

elf on a Sunday morning at Sisson, 
California. A friend of mine asked if 
I would not like to visit the source of 
the Sacramento river. I replied that I 
would and we started out. About three 
miles from town, at the base of a great 
rock, there bubbled up a cool, clear, 
sparkling spring. A little further on 
an iron spring bubbled up and a little 
further a sulphur spring. Each formed 
a tiny rivulet which a little way away 
united in a stream, which danced along 
with merry, murmuring laugh, and 
hurried off on its long journey down the 
valley toward the sea. As we looked 
upon the stream we could but ask from 
whence the source, when, looking to the 
right, I beheld in all its glory there, 
Mount Shasta towering over 14,000 
feet toward the sky. That silent, yet 
how eloquent an emblem of Dame Na- 
ture’s awful power. 

“Beyond Mount Shasta’s slopes or 
sides of deep and everlasting green, 
spread o’er its summit, was a mantle of 
perpetual snow, eternal as the mount 
itself, as lasting as the ages. As we 
looked upon that snow we recognized 
the source of those springs that were 
the source of that small stream. A lit- 
tle later, as I journeyed south, I 
watched that little stream expand and 
grow till it became a broad, a grand 
and useful river, and then I thought of 
those three streams away up north and 
pondered o’er the possibilities of small 
beginnings. 

“And so tonight it requires no great 
gift of prophecy to enable us to look 
ahead and see Rotary nationalized and 
in time inter-nationalized, its present 
membership added to by new clubs 
throughout the world, become a river of 
ceneficial influence which shall flow 

und the world. It cannot fail for it 

‘ed by the eternal snows of truth.” 
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health building in view. 


Free on request 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 22B 
Battle Creek 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a com- 
plete vacation program—planned for each day with rest and 


The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction and 
the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired—refined, 
congenial companionship—these and many other attractive | 
features make the Sanitarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 


“Battle Creek for Rest” Booklet 


Michigan 
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BATTLE CREEK | 
Rest and Health Building 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s most | 
charming vacation spots—you may enjoy all the benefits of a 
pleasant outing to which is added a scientific course in health 
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Send for covey. 
THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 








FOR YOUR NEXT 
FUNCTION GET 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


“Master Mirth Maker” 


diversified 





He gives a complete, \ i 
program all himself—Piano 
$ solos, Clean Clever Comedy 
Pianologues, dialect monologues, 
. etc.—15 to 90 minutes of riotous 
, laughter and entertainment to 
<4 suit any occasion anywhere 
Has served many Rotary clubs. 
Also available as Toastmaster. 


Send now for brochure and terms. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
20 E. Jackson St. Chicago, III. 
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HAVANA CIGARS 


AT BETTER STANDS, HOTELS, CLUBS, 

















T)yALLAS, TEXAS, invites 
you to partake of its 
hospitality May 27-31, 








1929. 20th annual Con- 

vention of Rotary In- 

ternational. Will you 
_J come? 
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0 . G 
x sradio Se 
in every room 


Throw a switch —and you have your choice of two 
programs. Press a valve—and you have ice-water. 
Select a book from the library catalog—and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and find the news- 
paper under your door. , 7 ¢ A Statler is your “*home 


away from home.”’ The organization of 
OO LakLen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 

BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels. 


HOTELS STATLER 
o¢ | 


y 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
, Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 





























A dvertising Help INS (NTNEMTAL FRETGIY 


Built Upon the | Ny, & 
Personal Service Idea INTEREST! 





URS is a small organization, com- le ids <P 
paratively, in which the creative f he sic. Shag scat ie = 
advertising and sales work of of the service o ered by Trans- 

seventeen clients is handled or closely Continental Freight often repre- 
supervised by one of the principals. Ke - amterect ‘ great amounts 
Whether your appropriation is large ame — : 
or small...whether devoted to This is a feature which every busi- 
newspaper, magazine, trade journal or ness man’ must want to consider, 
direct-mail advertising . . . we believe and one into which we are willing 


to go personally in detail. 

Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


that you can benefit by the personal 
service of these men of long experi- 
ence and proved ability. 

We shall welcome an opportunity to 
discuss with you your own advertising 


and sales promotional work. TRANS CONTINENTAL 
SHIELDS &~ VANDEN,. Inc. FREIGHT COMPANY 















































205 West WACKER DAIVB Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
CHICAGO Private Exchange 
7 South Dearborn Street 
= a — CHICAGO 
— &, a Offices in Principal Cities 
| . = | bis AS Ea aes ee ae, 
RAISES 





You’ll Look and Feel 
Like a NEW MAN 


The new Little Corporal “Elas- 
tex”’ Belt for MEN will take 
inches off your waistline. Gives you 
true athletic posture, wonderful ease 


| MONEY | 


for Hospi bals- Col lege s -Chure hes 


J 
er Community needs. 








: and comfort and relieves that tired 
i] We have directed over 500 feeling. No lacers—no buckles—no 
straps “On and off in a jiffy.”” 


successful community projects. 
Guaranteed for one year. 

Two Weeks Trial Offer ! 

and Free _ Illustrated Circular. 

Packed with proof. Write today. 

Women: Ask about our new crea- 

tion—the ‘‘Elsee’’ Reducer. 

The Little Corporal Co., Dept. 2-F 

1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


| Expert counsel without obligation. 













| The Hocxenbury System Inc.~ 
| 200N. Third St. Alexandria Hotel 
Harrisburg, Pa. Los Ang 


s, 
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| BOYS’ CORNI 


High-School Boys Ado 
A Code of Ethics 


WELVE hundred boy 

bers of the freshmer 

more, junior, and senio 
heard a talk by Will Taylor, ; 
of the Forty-fourth District 
tary International, at the S; 
(Illinois) high-school on a rec« 
noon. Rotary’s Code of Ethic 
lated into high-school langua; 
presented to the boys, resulting 
adoption of a code of ethics, as { 


1. To develop a school loyalty and s; 

will be recognized by every one 

I come in contact. 

To be known as one whose hon 

trusted and who is capable of 

responsibility. 

3. To be a true sportsman, to be al 
the game but never to lose my sn 
courage, and not to blame othe 
own shortcomings. 

4. To use my opportunity to get an 
—to the best of my ability—so th 
be better fitted to serve society. 

5. To be able to scorn personal succ: 
I might achieve by unfair advanta; 
schoolmates. 

6. To make my aim and goal 
average”’—realizing that the 
person seldom attains real success 

7. To improve myself, increase my « 
and enlarge my service to mankind 
doing so attest my faith in the fundan 
principles of Good Citizenship 
Above Self.” 

8. To be willing and ready to give my t 
and service to any worthy person w 
it of me, or to any worthy caus: 
may promote the welfare of the 
community, or state, rememberin 
Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 

9. To believe in the words and wort} 
Golden Rule—“All things whats: 
would that men should do unto 
you even so unto them.” 

10. Finally, I will strive to achieve these | 
purposes, realizing the fulfilment 
will make an exemplary high-sct 
dent. 


tw 


fF 


Boys’ Bands 


Inquiries have come in concerning 
Boys’ Bands, how to organize a Boys 
Band, secure finances for its equ 
ment, and maintenance, its sponsors! 
and direction, etc., and the “Boys ( 
ner” believes that the one hundred 
so Rotary clubs now sponsoring Boy 
Bands, and the inquiring clubs seeking 
information to assist them in starting 
a Boys’ Band will be interested i1 
typical example of this phase of Boy 
Work as reported by a Rotary 
Boys Work committee to the d 
governor. 

Here is a brief history of the | 
mingham Rotary Club Boys’ Ba 
given by the Boys Work committ 
the Framingham, Massachusetts, It 
tary Club to Governor Charlie S 
on the occasion of the Governo! 
cial visit to the club, March 5, 1 

First band organized in Nov 
1923. 

First junior band organized in 
1925. 

Second junior band organiz 
January, 1928. 

Senior band has fifty-seven me! 











1929 
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New Masonic Temple 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
d. Building fund provided by members 
raft in Hazleton, through a campaign 
directed by Ketchum, Inc. 


Con eratulations 
are Due 


—to Westminster College, of 
Missouri, whose effort to secure 
a greatly needed $300,000 fund 
closed with a subscription of 
$342,000, given by citizens of 
Missouri and friends elsewhere. 


—and to the Argonne Post of the 
American Legion, Toledo, Ohio, 
which recently asked $50,000 
for a community center-club- 
house, and got $65,000 ina three 
week campaign. 
7 y 7 

The loyal trustees, alumni and 
friends of Westminster won that 
fight. The members of Argonne 
Post won theirs. In both cases, 
Ketchum, Inc., helped—through 
organization, publicity and plan. 


Ketchum’s staff of experienced, 
highly trained directors is now 
engaged in appeals for colleges, 
hospitals, churches and other in- 
stitutions in seven states, from 
Pennsylvania to Texas, the vari- 
ous objectives ranging from 
$75,000 to $1,600,000. 

To recognized institutions 
Ketchum is glad to offer prelim- 


inary consultation without obli- 
gation. 


Write to Carlton G. Ketchum. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Park Building, Pittsburgh 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas 


Fidelity Philadelphia Building, 
Philadelphia 


Executives: 
George Ketchum Norman MacLeod 
Carlton G. Ketchum Robert E. Grove 
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Second band has sixty-four 


members. 


junior 


Over 200 boys have been given a 
chance to find themselves musically. 
Finances have been met by contribu 
tions from the club members, the Ro- 
tary Anns, Mothers Club, and citizens 
| The majority, however, has been earned 


| from concert work by the band. 





Financial standing as of March 5, 
1928: 
| Cash on hand April 
ly 1927 $ 875.65 
| Cash received dur- 
| F = 
ing the year 2,907.25 
} 
a 
$3,782.90 


Bill paids during 


the year $3,165.52 3,165.52 
| Cash on hand March 5, 1928....$ 517.38 
| We assist boys to purchase 
instruments of their own on 
| very favorable terms. 


Amount owed us by the 
boys $ 


Gifts from the Mothers Club 
during the year 
Gross income from 

work 


concert 


2,144.60 


Instruction is maintained weekly dur- 
ing eleven months of the year. 

Ages of range from nine to 
eighteen years. Any boy is eligible 
who is willing to work hard enough to 
keep up whether he be a school boy or 
a laborer. 

We have a 
library of music totaling 127 composi- 
tions. 

We are pleased to note that 
schools and colleges are 
worthwhile for many of our boys to 
earn anywhere from $50.00 to the en- 
tire expense of attending these schools. 


be IVS 


completely equipped 





for the next season, another boy has 
ber, another boy has been assured of 
$1,500.00 allowance, ete. 


This is the proof of the value of the 


makes it worthwhile to carry on. 





Boys’ Bands sponsored by Rotary clubs 
are organized in high schools, with the 
grade school junior Boys Bands now 


in close second. 
instruments are first purchased by the 
club and later become the property of 
the boy upon his properly qualifying 
as a band musician. 


Practical Boys Work 


Boy-minded men searching about for 
some helpful service to boys that might 





In most instances the | 


309.00 


Concert work booked in ad- 

vance 175.00 | 
Concert work under considera- 

tion 550.00 


280.75 | 





prep | 
making it | 


One boy expects to earn a scholarship | 


| earned over $700.00 since last Septem- | 


work we are doing with our boys and | 


Records reveal that the majority of | 





\ sure remedy for su 
itactory Cc nditi n 
found in the use oi 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


To all users of vertical files we offer 
a free sample pocket which we urge 
you to try in the place of an over- 
crowded foider. Use the coupon below. 


Please send me for trial in m 
sample of Bushnell’s Pa 
File Pocket, as_~=s described 
Rotariar 


Name of Firm 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. 














FILE POCKETS | 


—firm, durable, expansible con- 
tainers designed to expand as the 
papers increase, without losing 
any f their ability t stand up 
rignt | he l I x il ] la th 
I r be “dropp the fil 
ince i wil e 

caf \ ne atly he ; ace 
\ 1 The f se 

eff ket ire rea f juick, 
feret t all u all 


Le — — — — CUT HERE — — — — — 


ny fh a free 
peroid “VERTEX” 


February 


A. 
13th and Wood Streets, Philade!phia, Pa. 








TT Da A all TY TT ES He iS LOOT on cccermecrempmememm 








12,000 balmy miles 
on a palatial ocean 
liner — while winter 
storms back home. A 
tempting itinerary 
covers Madeira, 
Gibraltar and Spain, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo 
and Nice, Italy,Greece, 
the Holy Land, Egypt 
and Sicily. Stop over 
from ship to ship, if 
you wish. Also option- 
al return by a north 
European port. Rates 
attractively moderate 
— $695 (up), includ- 
ing shore excursions. 


S. S. Adriatic 
Feb. 28 


S. S. Laurentic 
Mar. 9. 






WEST INDIES 
& MEXICO 


Your choice of three 
delightful short cruises, 
planned for busy peo- 
ple, on the great liner 
Lapland. A wide 
choice of itineraries— 
covering Mexico City 
(exclusive with the 
Lapland), the Panama 
Canal, Bermuda (at 
Easter), Havana, Nas- 
sau, etc. Your cruising 
home a_ noted liner. 
Sailing dates: Feb. 25 
(16 days); March 16 
(17 days); April 6 
(11 days). 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For full information address No. 1 Broadway, our 
§ offices elsewhere, or authorized steamship agents. 
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not be receiving attention, will perhaps 
be interested in the following notice ap- 
pearing in the club bulletin of the 
Liverpool, England, Rotary Club: 


WAR ORPHANS PLAN 


There are a number of war orphans 
leaving school this term. We shall ap- 
preciate any assistance which mem- 
bers of the Rotary club can give. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained from W. 
tushworth, 13 Islington. 

No. 69—Age 16%. Small-sized youth, 
suitable for factory or works. 
Willing to take any position 
offered. 

.281—Age 17. Strong youth, fit for 
rough laboring. 

. 290—Age 20. Good type, respect- 
able youth; medium size. 
Wants work as builder’s or 
contractor’s laborer. 

308—Age 1514. Respectable, me- 
dium-sized lad. Wishes to 
learn the grocery business. 

. 305—Age 16%. 
ondary school. 
tion in office. 

What a splendid opportunity for 
Boys Work committees throughout all 
Rotary to interest business men in the 
placement of orphan boys where they 
may become self-supporting. 


Educated at sec- 
Seeks posi- 


Physical Training for Every 
Student in Every School! 


Recently a committee of Rotarians 
representing the Jennings, Louisiana, 
Rotary Club, met in conference with 
school officials of that community. The 
following is what is proposed as re- 
corded in the Jennings, Louisiana, Ro- 
tary Club Bulletin, “Fellowship”: 

“It is the intention to furnish physi- 
cal training of some kind to each and 
every boy and girl in the Jennings pub- 
lic schools. That can only be done in 
a very limited way at the present time. 

“The present plan proposes to erect 
three basketball courts and two volley- 
ball courts, which can be used for ten- 
nis also. It is planned to furnish the 
basketballs and volleyballs necessary 
for these activities. This equipment is 
to be used by all the children in the 
building who are in a position to make 
use of it. You will understand, of 
course, that all these activities are un- 
der the direct supervision of the 
teachers. 

“Here is the opportunity for the Jen- 
nings Rotary Club to actually do some- 
thing for the boys and girls of the 
community. It means the welfare of our 
children, as well as the children of our 
fellow citizens of the city. Yet, do not 
be swayed in making your decision by 
sentiment, but be prepared to vote on 
this subject for the best interest of the 
boys and girls of your city.” 

What do you think of the Jennings 
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You Must |. ‘ep 


FIT 


Don't think 
bes of time 





Strength and stamina 
for the work ahead; 
vigor, confidence in 
yourself, mental energy 
—only correct physical 
exercise promotes this. 

Is it worth one min- 
ute 60 seconds re) 
your time, before break 
fast, in your office or 
at night? 


LU 





ad 


| Mr. Busy Vian 









MIN-X-1zE 


Min-X-ize is an entirely ne 
ented, copyrighted. Teaches |} 
cise muscles in large groups i 
way—enabling you to tak 
balanced and most helpful « 
only one minute of time. It t 
centration and mental control 
cles as an aid to exercise. It ca: 
or exhaustively strenuous, as j 
It gives in one minute mor 
exercise than an hour in the 

Min-X-ize is quickly learned 
fully illustrated lessons, taught 
It is individual, each person rec 
structions especially for his o1 
quirements. 

Don't stay overfat, 
tally and physically. Don’t be thir 
weak. Don’t suffer from lack of ¢ 
Nature, through Min-X-ize. 

I sell Min-X-ize just like you sell 
ucts or your service If Min-X-i 
please you, after a fair trial, I w: 
it back. Let me tell you all about it 
you why it can do so much in s 
time. No obligation whatever. Just 
full particulars. 


er 


sluggish, under par 


MIN-X-IZE Dept. 7, Sioux City, Iowa 


Cc. C. Charles, Director 








Our No. 28 Gong, as 
illustrated, complete 
with striker and cover 


520” 


A lovely gift for retiring 
officers to present to 
their club. 





2 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








SPECIAL 


For January and February Onl 





IF YOU 


NEED A— 
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REPRESENT ATIVE 


for SCANDINAV'! A 
DET HEMPELSKE. HANDE! SHUS 


(OPENHAGEN K, DENM 
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us have your comment on 
ed undertaking. 


totary Santa Claus 

news items, and club bul- 
hing the office of Rotary In- 
| reciting the many, many in- 
here Rotary clubs and Ro- 
ave played Santa Claus to 

orphans’ homes, poor boys 
physically handicapped chil- 
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etc., if laid end to end would 
reach, etc., etc. 

And what a wonderfully fine and en- 
during service this is for Rotary. It is 
an instance where all who give get a 
whole lot more out of it than they put 
into it. Such Santa Claus 
service is a good deal like perfume 
you 
getting a few drops on 

Fine work, Rotarians! 


dren, 


wholesome 





cannot pour it on others without 


yourself. 


Rotary Club Activities 


Vemorial Meeting for 
Roald Amundsen 
Oso, Norway.—Since nothing has 
heen heard of Roald Amundsen since 
s flight from Tromso, undertaken for 
ef of Nobile’s party, it was 
med fit that December 14th, anni- 
sary of Amundsen’s discovery of the 
South Pole, should be the day for Nor- 
way to perpetuate his memory. Oslo 
devoted its nearest meeting 
lay, December 13th, to this purpose. 
Rotarian Wilse, who had had much per- 
sonal contact with the great explorer, 
told of his experiences on various ex- 
peditions, and illustrated these with 
pictures on the screen. President 
Florelius read many sympathetic mes- 
sages from clubs in various parts of 
the world, and then gave place to Ro- 
tarian Frois Froisland, editor of the 
“Aftenposten,” who gave a very im- 
pressive address. The keynote of this 
was the amazing purposefulness and 
vitality of the conqueror of the North- 


west Passage, the South Pole, the 
Northeast Passage, and the North 
Pole. These words were considered 


most fitting since they emphasized the 
qualities which make Amundsen im 
mortal, and the many Rotarians and 
guests present, recalling the day when 
Amundsen became an honorary mem- 
ber, felt their loss keenly. 


Gives Own Home 

To Dependent Children 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA.—Six years 
ago this community opened the first 
children’s home in the vicinity, and 
many children benefited thereby. How- 
ever, funds for proper maintenance 
vere lacking, and it became evident 
that the dependents would lose their 
pportunity for home life unless some 
action were taken. At this point Ro- 
tarlan L. A, Frazee came forward with 
a most generous offer. His own home, 
with eleven acres of ground, was of- 
fered as a permanent place for chil- 
mn of Connersville and Fayette 
county who might have no other resi- 
e. His offer was accepted and with 
additional help the community has 
able to secure a modern children’s 
with a playground completely 


equipped, and four adults to supervise 
the study and play of the twenty-six 
junior residents. home was 
opened it has served eighty-two chil- 
dren. 


Since the 


Crippled Children 
{trend This School 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO. 
of Barnesville 
ble for an 
town of 5,000 population has a 
serving crippled children of 
towns. The been in 
tence for two years and has recently 
doubled its usefulness. Two teachers 
and two rooms are needed, and 
twenty-five children attend. The pupils 
spend all the week days in Barnesville, 
two taxis carrying them to and from 
school daily. Four children live in this 
town. The school gives instruction for 
all eight grades and uses a modifica- 
tion of the Dalton laboratory method 
whereby each pupil can progress as 
fast as his warrants, 
though a certain amount of group com- 
petition is employed. Manual training, 
art, and music 
the curriculum. 


The Rotarians 


largely 
whereby this 


were responsl- 
arrangement 
school 
twelve 


school has exis- 


now 


own ability 


instruction are all on 


Relief for 
Welsh Coal-miners 

WORTHING, ENGLAND.—The acute in- 
dustrial situation in the British 
fields has not passed without action by 
Rotary clubs. rather complete 
details of the methods followed by Ro- 
tarians of Worthing are available, 
these will serve as an indication of the 
work done by perhaps half a dozen 
other clubs. The town of Worthing— 
following an _ investigation by the 
mayor, the deputy mayor and a special 
committee—has “adopted” the town of 
Brynmawr as its relief field 
Much valuable information and help 
was secured through 
Friends and such measures as provid- 
ing materials for allotment gardens, 


coal 


Since 


special 


securing employment elsewhere, care of | 


undernourished children, in addition to 
the more general relief measures such 
as furnishing clothing, are all being 
carried on. The investigators reported 
that Brynmawr had a total population 


the Society of | 


« 


ae 
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The largest Cabin 
Fleet afloat... Cunard 





distinctive 
in appointments and clien- 
tele... conservative in price 
... Ask those know 
what going Cabin means to 
them... The will 
predominantly be Cunard... 


Sixteen ships... 


Ww ho 


answer 


Phree Cabin sailings weekly 
to Europe... the solution 
to an overnight decision to 
. and an economical 
... On large, im- 
proved, newly decorated 
Cunarders ... the result of 
enormous expenditures... 
justified Cunard 
Cabin Crossings have be- 
come the thing to do... 


sail. . 


one, too 


because 


A satisfying... inexpensive 
. regular and fast route 
to England and France... 
And all ships have re- 
modelled and comfortable 
Fourist Third 
dations... 


acconime- 


TO 

HAVRE LONDON 
LIVERPOO! 
GLASGOW 


PLYMOUTH - 
QUEENSTOWN 
LONDONDERRY 


RATES 


Cabin $152.50 up 


fourist Third Cabin $107.50 up 


CUNARD 
LINE 
28 


See Your Local Agent 


NINE ‘ 
exvick L929 





Cena en) | 
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“Ll Had a Waistline Like His. 
@ « 1GotRidoftt 
inLess Than 


35 Days- 


“IT reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearinga 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 




















a 
HE Director Belt getsat thecause 
of fat and quickly removes it by its 

gentile, kneading, massaging action on the abdomen, 
which causes the fat to be dissolved and absorbed. No 
more fat can form. Thousands have proved it and doc- 
tors recommend it as the natural way to reduce. Stop 
drugs, exercises and dieting. Try this easy way 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 
Now you can quickly, easily and surely rid 
yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove 
that you can instantly redistribute the excess fatin such 
a way that the pulling-down weight isremoved from the 
muscle structure of the stomach and properly placed 
where itis correctly supported, giving you comfort and 
freedom of movement you have not known for years. 


The Director is made to 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


your measure all in one piece. 

There are no buckles, laces or straps 
LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. G-2, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


to bother yov It is light and com- 
pact and is worn with perfect ease 

Gentlemen: Without obligationon my part please 
send me details of trial offer and free booklet. 







this waistline 
































































and comfort Directcr lies flat and 
cannot be seen orir any way noticed 
during everyday wea 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. If you don’t get 
results you owe nothing. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write for trial offer, 
doctors’, endorsements and letters 
from users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., eer ut. 
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STOP! Right Here 


For America’s unrivaled selection of 
Opening Choruses, Minstreland Comedy 
Songs, Jokes, Gags, Posters, Make-up 

s, Wigs, Bones, Tambourines— 
everything needed for 


Your Amateur 































| enone $8 CO. = or ia saute sr MINSTREL 
| _OBIEAOO MA SHOW 


Send for New 
Catalog of 
Complete 
Ready-Made 
Minstrel First 
Parts, ““How to 
Stage a Min- 
strel Show,” 
“When Cork Is King," Crossfire Comebacks 
and Blackface Plays. A wonderful selection for 
Amateurs—acomplete layout from start to finish 
to put on a live and up-to-date minstrel show. 
Denison's Plays and Eatertolnmente are known every- 
where. Established over 50 ye nd for Catalog. 
T. S. DENISON & C 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Dept. 166 


Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 







Oo. 
Chicago, ill. 














stretch of lawn that chokes out 
yess before they can grow! A NUT CROPS 
poe A pam oA. The North's future soil production 


everlasting and makes your home a ff 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Creeping Bent --long recognized as the ideal 
= golf —_ greens--is now producing ers 
Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass--and in a few weeks you havea 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘*Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. — 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS co. 
171 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


Learn why progressive farmers and land 
owners are planting groves of improved graft- 
ed nut trees ead ‘Save America’s Nut 
Heritage” and ‘“‘The Nut Grower.” 


JOHN W. HERSHEY, Nut Trees 


Box 65H, Downingtown, Pa. 














ROTARY SEALS 
Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official 


Colors 
$7.50 per 1000 
Ine, 


$1.00 per 100 
International Hatters Supply Co., 












of 8,500, 


situation. 


w. 


apart. 
Nebraska, 


tarian D. 


Japanese 


the main 


the needy 


KOTA.—The 


letin. 











14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y 








ABERDEEN, 
Pugsley of the Nineteent 
district recently resorted to ar 
in order to visit two clubs 
He is the district go 


a section that includes 


Northern State 
Aberdeen, occupied an hour ar 
for the trip to Mobridge, whil 
turn to Aberdeen was made in 
The plane was furnished by R 
| J. W. Malmquist who assigned 
pilot to the controls. 


invited guests. 


item. 


Forsyth County. 


ployed when the 
Similar conditions exist in sey 
towns, but everywhere the u 
seem to be making the best 


District Governor 
Uses Airplane 


SOUTH 


and pa 


Reports on 
Christmas Activities 


—The 


mothers 


editor 





of whom only 400 


survey 


DAKOTA. 


rt of 


attended 
and 


FREDERICTON, NEW 
annual 


and 


of the 


Febru: 


W 


pre 


( 


WINS 
CAROLINA.—Follow 
their annual practice Rotarians of t 
city spent something over $1,00 
blankets and other Christmas che: 
childré 
MINOT, NorRTH 


South 
Iow 
flight, made in the company 
A. Anderson, 
Teachers 


0 


Because our January number 
tically made up when the majo 
reports on Christmas activitie 
the office of THE ROTARIAN, we : 
ing a few here as typical of the act 
of many clubs: 
given by Rotarians for the benefit 
crippled children was commonly 
among outstanding social events. 
than 500 persons 
costumes 
were very effective. 
BRUNSWICK. 
ranged by Rotarians for 
ileged children of three cities 
tended by a large proportion of th 
A movie, gifts, 
community sing were additional at 
tions but the dinner was—decidé 
BLOOMINGTON, 
NOIS.—The annual party for 
the Industrial Home was attended 
sixty girls and many Rotarian 
The girls gave the entertainment 
gram, the Rotarians passed dishes, ¢ 
Santa gave out presents. 
SALEM, NORTH 


Saco, MAINE.- 


\ 


ire 


T) 


and 


dinnet 
und 


sp 


answers 


Flower,” bulletin of Minot Rotary 
a happy idea when he wrote to t 
five former members of the club a 
for Christmas messages for th: 
Twenty-three 
printed in the special edition of 
cember 22nd, and doubtless did mi 
revive happy memories or sugge 
ture meetings. 
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Tie Romance of 
exas History 


ntinued from page 30) 
ms began to brew. It boiled 
lly, in rebellion against Mexi- 
became revolution. 
picturesque characters 

eared in American history 
Houston, who was made 

= er-in-chief of the Texan forces. 
, \ an of Scotch-Irish descent, in 
he had lived three years with 
okee Indians in east Tennes- 

-although his own education 

great—had taught school, 
inder General Jackson, been a 
na f militia, a congressman from 
Tent e and governor of Tennessee. 
ving neither public nor private rea- 
ns, he again put civilization behind 
went to the Cherokees, who now 
ad emigrated to Arkansas, and was 
jopted into their tribe. He cham- 
ned their cause before Congress, was 
olved in political quarrels, had a 
ihysical encounter with an Ohio con- 
eressman for which he was haled be- 
fore the House, visited Texas, decided 
to settle there, and was still in his very 
early forties when fate gave him the 
spportunity which made him first a 
military hero and then a_ republic’s 
president. 

Against him, now, was pitted a man 
f slightly less than his own age, one 
n his way as colorful a character as 
Houston himself, who—by participation 
in the Mexican revolution against 
Spain—had done a notable share to- 
ward bringing Texas under her third 
flag and now was to be vitally concerned 
n the struggles which marked the ac- 
quisition of her fourth and fifth. A 
soldier from the age of fifteen, An- 
tonio Lopez de Santa Anna had climbed 
before he was forty from obscurity to 
the presidency of Mexico. He and 
Houston were later to be referred to 
as “the Napoleon of the South and the 
Wellington of the North.” 

Following engagements in which his 
arms had not been successful, Santa 
Anna himself took the field against the 
rebellious province. He was already 
besieging the Alamo at San Antonio 
when a convention, a hundred and fifty 
miles distant, voted a Declaration of 
Texan Independence. This was on 
March 2, 1836. The Alamo fell four 
lays later. 


} re 


NO history, either ancient or modern, 

records a more heroic or hopeless 
defense than that of the Alamo, which 
was a walled enclosure several acres in 
extent containing the buildings of an 
already aged mission. The men who 
fought behind its walls, refusing to 
surrender, numbered one _ hundred 
elghty-two. 

lwelve days the siege lasted; then it 
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beeepe ia shone of decons 
X like beauty, proud castles 
and picluresque ruins crown Ger- 
many's wooded hills and rocky 
peaks, and Romance floats hes 
banner from their ancient lowers. 
\s you stroll through dark mas- 
sive gales, the qlory, qlamour 
and romance of the past rise from 
rich portals with famous coals of 
arms, rearing qabl. S, ING COVErE d 
walls and sculptured balconies. 
Ramparts, battle scarred lowers, 
nilicent halls and curious trophies 
tell wonderful tales of love or 
noble friendship, of heroic deeds 
and glorious fights. Each casth 


has enchanting legends, msprea- 
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tions for the world’s sublimest 
poetry. Geeman castles revive and 
reveal more of the past than all 
wrillen history. You live history 
when traveling in beautiful Ger- 


many. 
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der. Send for prices. 
IN STOCK, immediate 
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i Committee’ Badges 

i Special pr , $1.00 per 
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der at once. 
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The famous her fi 
testifies to its unrivalled winter 
climate 
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nducte 


OSPEDALETTI BORDIGHERA 
100 Hotels and Pensions—800 Villas—Eng 
lish Churches, Clu! nd Tennis— 
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Open all the year round 


Nightly performances of the best operas 


Afternoon concerts and various other 
attractions 





For full particulars apply to “Ente Auto- 
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era; Italian State Railways and other Tour- 
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New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi 
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ended in a brief, desperate assault. The 
walls had been breached by cannon shot, 
the survivors had been driven back un- 
til the last remnant was in the chapel. 
No quarter was asked or given, and 


| there they died. The defenders in- 
cluded William Travis, James Bowie, 
| Davy Crockett, and James Bonham. 


Upon a monument, in time erected at 
Austin to all that ill-fated company, 
was inscribed: “Thermopylae had her 
messenger of defeat, but the Alamo had 
none.” 

Not one fighting man was left. Those 
occupants of the Alamo who were alive 
when the last shot had been fired and 
the last sword sheathed were the wife 
and baby of one of the officers, several 
Mexican women, and a negro servant. 

Forty-seven days later, upon the 
battlefield of San Jacinto, the Welling- 
ton of the North dictated terms to the 
Napoleon of the South, under which the 
Mexican army retired beyond the Rio 
Grande. The Republic of Texas began 
to function. 

A large nation in area, but small in 
population, and its wealth only poten- 
tial. Texas is a quarter larger than 
France, nearly half again as large as 
present-day Germany; its area is equal 
to the combineed areas of all New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illinois; the fastest 
limited train which crosses it today 
takes twenty-six hours for the journey 
from border to border. Yet in the days 
of the republic it had a population, ex- 
clusive of Indians, of barely one hun- 
dred thousand. Its officers had to 


































Gain new vigor 
From Sunshine 


Ten minutes a day with this 
amazing new ‘‘sunshine”’ —- 
builds health, strength, vital- 
ity in a natural way. Renews 
health at its source—the blood 
cells, the nerve centers, the in- 
ternal glands. Aches, pains and 
diseases are overcome. Tired 
nerves are soothed and revitalized. 
Tones up system, clears the skin, 
improves beauty, builds resistance to 
disease. Colds relieved and prevented. 
Approved by Doctors and Hospitals. Anyone 
can use. Write today for illustrated FREE 
folder, new low price and easy payment plan. 
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wrestle with difficult problems of inter- 
nal administration and finance and ex- 
ternal diplomacy and intrigue. 
Annexation, desired from the first by 
Texas and a strong faction in the 
United States, was opposed—and for 
nine years successfully—by other pow- 
erful factions. Meantime Sam Houston 
was elected president in the September 
following San Jacinto, and again held 

























the office for three years in the repub- 
lic’s latter days. Recognition by great 
powers was delayed but ultimately se- 
cured; to Texas came accredited diplo- 
matic representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 
Annexation by treaty was at last ac- 
complished, and Texas provided the 
twenty-eighth star in the flag of the 
United States. Not, however, without 
protest in advance by Mexico, which had 
never recognized Texas independence, 
and war afterward. 

Sam Houston, during the first thir- 
teen years of Texas’ statehood, was a 
United States senater, and then became 
the last pre-Civil War governor of the 
commonwealth. He was governor when 
the irreconciliable conflict between slave 
states and free came to its inevitable 
arbitrament of arms—and now the hero 
of San Jacinto was to a majority of the 
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men and women of his stat: 
longer. He opposed secessio: 
Union, refused to take the 
giance to the Confederate §S 
was deposed. 

He did not survive to se 
that war. Three weeks after | 
recorded the high-water ma 
Confederacy, the old Wellin; 
North died. He was three-sc 
—and he had abundantly liv: 

Texas, in the war betwe 
tions, was relatively fortun: 
the Southern states in that 
ing took place upon her so 
less wastage to repair. Fo 
throes of Reconstruction s| 
admitted to the Union and tl] 
for her the modern chapte: 
opment whiich still is movin 
toward a yet far distant clin 

The first important word 
chapter was cattle. The 
transportation. Later came 
and oil. And always cotton 


GIVE MILLION people hav: 
reside in Texas since, for tl} 
time, the Stars and Stripes 
above it. The state in its s 
customs is not wholly Souther? 
wholly Western. Every secti 


Union has contributed to its 
citizenry, and Europe, and th: 
Americas. The people of Texa 


with every accent that is know 
English language in this hem 

the soft, blurred drawl] of the Sout 
broad a of the Back Bay and Ha 
the dry, clipped syllables of provi: 
New England, the throaty r of the M 
dle West, and a modification and 
bination of them all which is bi 
itself a separate accent—that of Texa 
the Southwestern Empire. 

“Empire,” the Texan uses 
word when speaking of his state, 
not with any governmental forn 
with area—and opportunity. 

In and about the large comn 
the stranger is not conscious of 
thinness of population—three citi 
each around a quarter of a mill 
habitants and there are many ot 
populous places—but as a whole, ! 
its five millions and more, Tex 
erages but about twenty people tot 
square mile. It has room, without 
crowding, for more inhabitants | 
this moment comprise the entire 
tion of the United States. W 
population of the same density 
of Rhode Island today, there w 
within the Texas borders one 
and fifty millions. If Texas w 
vided into counties each the 


as 


Rhode Island, there would be t 
dred and twelve of them. 

A land of great distances, a 
cause it is far-flung, and ag 
youthful—of striking contrasts 

Dallas and San Antonio and H 
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+ mart of commerce; each, 


af 


yn, a metropolis. Dallas, a | 
itv of tireless energy, pro- | 


isiness and pleasant homes; 
fast-multiplying with its in- | 


its railroads and its ship 


n Antonio, the ancient chapel | 


\lamo still open daily as a 
its very heart, picturesquely 
n much of its architecture and 
e, gray adobe buildings 
beneath its sky-scrapers, 
ied patios under its temper- 
r sky, the melodious speech of 
its colorful Mexican quarter. 
Vorth and E] Paso and Wichita 
| Beaumont and Galveston and 


Wa nd Austin and dozens of other | 


claim to distinction. 


H! RE, bustling centers of humanity. 
ere, two hundred miles without 
ngle settlement; hardly a ranch- 

Counties with three hundred 
sand people. Counties no smaller in 
irea with less than a hundred people. 


ng communities, each possessing | 


Cautious, conservative city business | 
men, sheltered and unadventurous. | 


Reckless youth, still able to find adven- | 
ture. Country clubs and traffic police- | 


Rough camps and soldiers of 
fortune. Dinner-coated cosmopolites 
with polished sophistication. Sheriffs 


nd Texas Rangers with ready pistols. | 
Limousines. Saddle-horses. Soft civ- | 


lization. The last frontier. 

This is the unique commonwealth— 
and the word is used as advisedly as 

was when referring to the state’s 

istory—to which Rotarians wil! come 
in May; of which, if they can spare the 
time, they will wish to see more than 
one section. 

Rotary is very active and alive in 
Texas. It has supplied one interna- 
tional president and several lesser in- 
ternational officers. Texas Rotary 
knows by experince the value of the 
Sixth Object of the organization. It 
is earnestly engaged, not occasionally 
but constantly, in striving to do its full 
share, especially by its contacts with 
its next-door southern neighbor, toward 
bringing about the advancement of un- 
derstanding, good-will and international 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 

Such a thing had not been even 
lreamed of in the days of the first six 
flags of Texas. It remained to be ini- 
tiated and developed long years after 
the Lone Star had been added for the 
second time to the Stars and Stripes, 
and this time fused into the constella- 
tion; when the stars upon that banner’s 
held were not twenty-eight, merely, 
but forty-eight; when Texas herself, by 
understanding and good-will, had at last 
I peace after centuries of strife 

nsecurity. 

“Tejas” still means “friendly.” 


he 
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R otary in Britain and lrel. id 


T is possible—indeed I should say 
I “probable,” since we are all so 

ignorant of what goes on in the lives 
of each other’s countries, and it is be- 
cause of the existence of just this 
mutual ignorance that we are now in- 
stituting this exchange of news letters 
—it is probable, then, that Rotarians 
abroad do not know that in the past 
year efforts have been made by indus- 
trial employers under the lead of Lord 
Melchett, the head of the great combine, 
Imperial Chemicals, Ltd., to set up in 
conjunction with the Trades Unions a 
Joint Council for Industrial Peace. In 
the first place an informal conference 
was held, and the result was that the 
Trades Unions have now agreed to the 
setting up of the Joint Council; but at 
the present time the two principal Em- 
ployers’ Federations have not made a 
similar decision. 

Undoubtedly, this Council, if it 
comes into existence, should be very 
beneficial in furthering the Rotary 
ideal of service in vocation—harmony 
between employer and employed, the 
avoidance of disputes, good conditions 
of employment, and so on. Therefore, 
Sydney Pascall, the Chairman of the 
Vocational Service Sub-Committee of 
the RIBI Aims and Objects Commit- 
tee, is organizing a Rotary Industrial 
Conference to take place in the last 
week in January, with a view to mov- 
ing the matter a step further. We 
shall probably get together an audi- 
ence of about three hundred Rotarian 
business men, and the conference will, 
of course, provide time for free discus- 
sion of the subject in “open forum.” 


The “Distressed Areas” 


Our chief concern, as a national body, 
has continued during the past month 
to be the relief of suffering among the 
miners in what are called the “dis- 
tressed areas,” and it is pleasing to re- 
port that in this matter of Community 
Service Rotary in RIBI has certainly 
acted up to its responsibilities. At a 
conference of relief organizations we 
were responsible for drafting and mov- 
ing a resolution which was sent to the 
Government calling for the establish- 
ment of a strong central Committee for 
co-ordinating and administering relief; 
and the result has been the setting up 
of such an Executive Committee almost 
on the eve of Christmas, and the ap- 
pointment of an additional strong Ad- 
visory Committee on which we are rep- 
resented. 

The very popular scheme of “adop- 
tion,” by which English towns outside 
the “distressed areas” make themselves 


responsible for the relief 
towns and villages within 
actually started by the Rotary 
Worthing, through whose 
town of Worthing “adopted” 
ing town of Bryn Mawr. A 
country Rotary Clubs are at 
advised, not independently bu 
operation with their local mun 
thorities, in different forms 
work. 

The sadness of the 
ever, is not simply in the pre 
tress. If it were, we might de 
little satisfaction from the 
which we are making to combat 
we know—or so at least we 
sured—that its deepest impli 
that a considerable proportion 
coal mining industry is gone fo 
it is not just a passing illness 
we are combating, but dead ti 
an industry as of a tubercular 
and for the greater part of these t 
of thousands of suffering peopl 
nation, which must itself suffer, | 
try to find new employment. 


situatio 


The Christmas Season 


I would not, however, concludes 

sad a note. Let me rather thank « 
more all those Rotarians overseas 
have cabled and written to expr 
their sympathy with us in the illn« 
the King. By Christmas time anxiet 
on this score seemed definitely at 
end, and the messages which then can 


into my office from abroad had turned 


to those of Christmas greeting. It 

on the eve of Christmas too, after ou 
President had cabled greetings to t 
Rotary Clubs of Bolivia and Paraguay 
with our hopes that they would 
their best influence for peace, that wi 
learned to our joy that those tw 
countries had accepted arbitration. Jin 


Davidson cabled us too the news that 


Greece had come into the family 
Rotary nations. So the year ends ha| 
pily, and I send you from RIBI 
wishes for your happiness in 
which is coming and our confidenc: 
the advancement which Rotary » 
make therein. May I add that it 
delight to me to be now receiving f 
my colleagues overseas letters of warn 
est appreciation of the institutior 
these news letters among ourselves 
the promise of their co-operation 
believe we have it in our hands—a1 
know my belief is shared by the ! 
tor of THE ROTARIAN, Vivian Cart 
by the power of journalism, if we 
use it as we may and should, to adva 
our Sixth Object by great strides. 
W. W. BLaIR-FIsH, 
Editor of “The Rotary Wheel 
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The W omen of R otary 


his Month: Pertinent Remarks on Feminism 
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By HELENA WEATHERBY 


rw \HERE is_ nothing abnormal 
§ about Feminism. If you don’t be- 
x ‘eve that observe how one chill 
itate another or the grownups 
a child, or an adult not to do the 
nlikely thing you can think of 
erve the result. But don’t drop 
tter there. Maybe children and 
and others, imitate because 
by and large are purposeful, 
nded to give satisfaction some- 
W long the line. If by so doing we 
experience the satisfaction, we are 
bound to repeat the act and in time 
ment with variations. Add to 
tinct to imitate the piquancy of 
» and you have a force that you 
as well make up your mind to 

n in the scheme of things. 

At the time of the renaissance in 
Europe, when men sought enlighten- 
ment with frantic zeal, women natur- 

y wanted to share in it. Manifestly 
it was all-desirable. Besides—inevit- 
ably—occasional women from way back 
had tasted of the Elysian spring, found 

od and passed the news along. 

So it happened that among the emi- 
ts to the New World were women 
|] appearances just following along, 
women did follow their men, but 
had up their sleeves the determina- 

to seize their opportunity in a 
country advertised as prodigal of that 
ort of thing. At the same time, to be 
ndispensable to someone’s comfort and 
loing a good deal more than anybody 
has a right to expect, that alone is an 

portunity. A brand-new school sys- 
tem had to be established and the pio- 
neer woman demanded that her daugh- 
ter be given educational rights equal 
to her son’s, 

That attained, the American woman 
rested on her oars for a time, so far, 
that is to say, as the equal rights issue 
was concerned. Then first gradually, 
then cataclysmically the entire situa- 
tion was altered for her. Inventions 
and the growth of industries relieved 
her of the most arduous of her tasks, 
finally of all but the simplest. She 
found herself an educated woman with 
time on her hands, and at the same 
time a victim of an industrial propo- 
ganda that brought a standard of liv- 
ng in many instances too high for one 

ge-earner to maintain. The unmar- 

| girl stepped out of her home into 
office. The World War came and 
women of every status were called upon 
to take the posts left vacant by men. 


The most curious thing about this, per 
haps, was that the men evinced so lit- 
tle surprise at the ease with which this 
transformation took place. We must 
however, that was a 


remember, that 


period of astonishments. 
When the new women 

well enough established as a 

earner to take a poised look about, sh: 


had become 
wage- 
discovered that though doing work men 
alone had been thought capable of do- 
ing, and oftentimes living independent 
of any men, she continued subject to 


laws that took for granted her sub 
servience in every particular. That 
was incongruous. Those laws were 


new ones designed 
state of affairs 


slow in going and 
to catch up with the 
took woman’s physical inferiority for 
prescribed peculiar con- 
accompany her em- 


granted and 
ditions that 
ployment, even legislated her out of the 
possibility of trying her hand at speci 
fied occupations. It took 
tion to decide that unhampered compe- 


must 


tition with men could best be achieved 


through an equal voice in lawmaking 
"PoPat we have a National Woman’ 
Party which is 
all discrimination 
otherwise by a blanket amendment to 
the Constitution to the effect that 
shall have equal 
rights United 
and in every place subject to its juris 
(Of course, every woman 


working to remove 
favor” and 


‘ 


‘in her 


“men and women 


throughout the State 


diction.” 
not a member of this party, nor a sym 
pathiser. There is a group opposed to 
suffrage on the score that is self 
defeating, called the League of Women 
Voters.) That the feminist movement 
had its parallel in the Old 
attested by the fact that the Interna- 
tional Council of Women which met in 


Washington, D. C., in May, 1925, 
counted delegates from 38 countries, 
who represented 38,000,000 women, 


most of them voters. 

The Feminist of the moment is not 
without an for being. How 
many of us are aware that in certain 
states of the United States the father 


excuse 





little reflec- | 


World Is | 





has the legal right to will the child 
away from the mother. There are | 
other laws relating to the father’s 


exclusive rights over the child not as | 


startling, perhaps, but as flagrantly 
unjust. It is true that most of these 
have fallen into the dead letter class 
and that judiciaries as a rule favor 
the mother when there is a case in 
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This pioneer organization has 
Financed 153 « ommunity built ~ 
hotels in large and small cities 
in the United States and Conada. 
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Back from the Island 


® 


of Living Dead . 


And no one looks 
It is the 


) eer little ship steams out of the harbor. 
behind as the island vanishes in the noonday haze. 


Island of Living Dead 


Culion 
On the forward deck is a young Filipino mother, her eyes shining 
at the thought of rejoining children whom she had never hoped to 
see again. And here’s a veteran American soldier—coming home 
Here’s a boy of twelve, only half aware of the horror he is escap- 
ing. These people 


h their hands and faces rot slowly away—lepers 


are lepers who have been cured—lepers not 
doomed to wat 


who were clean 


For leprosy is curable. A year ago, General Leonard Wood 
brought back the news that a single American doctor, H. Windsor 
Wade 


a thousand of these unfortunates. 


, isolated in the Philippine leper colony at Culion, had cured 
over The general's last public 
speech before his death was an appeal for funds to aid Dr. Wade 


in his great fight 
Dr. Wade stands out as one of the true heroes of science. He 

has sentenced himself to live among people suffering from the most 

hideous disease known to man. With pitifully inadequate equip 


ment—with but few trained assistants-——in the face of apparently 


insuperable handicaps—he has accomplished miracles 


The 


tirst million has already been contributed by 15,000 Americans. 


General Wood asked for two million dollars for this cause. 


The bulk of this fund will be used for research work to perfect the 
cure which as yet is successful only with those in the early stages 


of leprosy 


There are three million lepers—scattered all over tie world 
This loathsome disease has even crept into our own country. But 
now at last, there is hope for these miserable sufferers, for the 
methods worked out at Culion will be given to the whole world 
It isa 


Such a great cause as this is not charity—it is opportunity. 


cause to which you will feel proud to have contributed 


Interesting information on this subject may be ob. 

tained by writing the National Chairman, General 

James G. Harbord. Mail your check to the National 
Treasurer, General Samuel McRoberts. 


~> 


4ddress all Communications to 


LEONARD WOOD MEMORIAL, Inc. 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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point at court. Nevertheless 
can have been permitted to 
the books so long is an elog 
mony to our legislative inert 
Another group of laws ha: 
to the time when a woman ha 
social identity than a child. 
states in which her earning 





her personal possessions belo: 
husband, and where even if s 
ing apart from her husband 
not sign a business contract 
his consent. For such laws to 
with comfort to all concerned 
to take for granted the natura 
ness and wisdom of all men 
kind of marriages that are 
heaven. 

Other laws became unre 
when women overcame their il! 
For there are states that 
women from jury service and 
state offices such as governor, 
intendent of public instruction, et 

It should be mentioned that 
1921 men and women in the Stat 
Wisconsin have been equal before { 
law and that the operation of 
statute is considered successful. 

The more conservative 
feminists justify themselves by th: 
ple assertion that they are only 
deavoring to make their adjustment t 
a changing social order. Pressed to 
a more concrete statement, they w 
point out the discrepancies between t 
law and its present field of operation, f§ 
as we have done above. If you 
how much they have accomplished t 
date in behalf of the general weal, t! 
will take the responsibility for the 
petus given social welfare work of lat 
years and for recent legislation pr 
tecting children from unscrupulou 
adults. l 


among 





No one will dispute this claim 
The maternal instinct, or the feminin 
experience, if you will, apparently has 
its place in the larger evolution of so- 
ciety. Not that the Feminist has lin 
ited herself to these fields—but 

are still male and female want ad col 
umns. The largest single issue f 

which women are working at present 
in world politics is the establishment of 
peace, 


‘THE opposers of Feminism among 
their own sex admit that wome! 
physically less dependable than men 

and need protective legislation. 

also argue that the direction o 
movement is bound to fall int 
hands of a group that is not 
representative. Some of them pc 

out that a recently compiled | 

the “twelve greatest women” nu! 

not one wife, not one mother. Ar we 
to infer that the wife and n 
would rather entrust her cause t 
than to spinisters? The disa 
would seem to be the same in e. he! 




















Fel cary, 1929 


She might say, it is true, that 
are decidedly more under her 


issues have followed in the 
Feminism. The double stand- 
been attacked with varying 
x. the ideas and conduct of 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley in 
‘ber, 1927, issue of Harper’s 
M v. under the title, “Feminist 
\ yle,” probably expresses the dry 
yn of the ‘majority of our 
ng women”: 

for free love, she (the new-style 
t) thinks it is impractical 
than immoral. With society or- 
as it is, the average man and 
cannot carry on a free union 

iny degree of tranquility.” 
have confined ourselves almost 
( vely to the Feminist movement 
United States with only a men- 
f its European parallel. It should 
led that following the war vari- 
vuntries of the Old War made 
weeping equalization of men and 
women before certain vital laws. We 
shall trust the final comparison to 
Louise Weiss, editor of L’Europe Nou- 


“It is only in America that I was 
ible to understand the full weight of 
such a movement. The strength of the 
vomen’s organizations was a revela- 
on tome. Oh, if our Senators could 
feel the pressure of such a terror as 
the women inspire over there.” 

(There will probably be a general 
lesire to examine the orginal French 
vord that has been translated into 


“terror.”’) 


Letters from Readers 
A Canny Analysis 
DEAR HELENA: 

All women do not wish to “intrude” 
upon their husband’s occupations or 
social affiliations—indeed, many are 
original enough to have quite separate 
occupations and affiliations. However, 
in Rotary, we were drawn into associa- 
tion with the men at ladies’ nights and 
listrict conventions, and asked to as- 
sist at crippled children’s parties and 
like affairs. Who, then, can blame us 
for getting the idea that we might be 
collectively of some use? 

Years ago, at a ladies’ night, we 
were given typewritten copies of a song 
to “Rotary Ann.” It told us how the 
men loved us. The way they sang it 
they must have felt friendly toward 

-unorganized—and we accepted the 
endly spirit with delight. It wasn’t 
long before we got together and 
inned a party for them at which we 


THE ROTARIAN 


presented the club with a national em- | 


blem and a Rotary banner. 

Then there came a district governor 
to Wilkes-Barre who frowned upon the 
familiarity of the term “Rotary Ann,” 
and we were warned not to let it slip 
out during his visit. We have never 
asked to be recognized as a part of 
Rotary. 


In my opinion, it all leads to this: | 


the fact that we are unrecognized in 
most towns and by Rotary Interna 
tional is not due to Rotary, but to an 
ever-working human element. If the 
president of a Rotary club makes a 
chum of his wife and respects her as 
an individual, he will feel kindly to- 
ward the “Women of Rotary” and will 
be glad to recognize them. If, on the 
other hand, he is a sour old bachelor, 
or a man married to the wrong woman 
and jealous of his rights, he will frown 
upon any activity of hers or women 
in general. Until we reach the ideal 
marriage, we cannot hope for the ideal 
association of our respective organiza- 
tions. 
AGNES FREAS KEISER. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Another Objector 
DEAR HELENA: 

I have been very much interested in 
the question, “Shall We Have a Wom- 
an’s Forum?” 

For my part, I agree with the lady 
from Pennsylvania whose letter ap- 
peared in the January ROTARIAN and 
think we serve beautifully in the back- 
ground. The Rotarian needs the in- 
dividual background in the home to 
keep him reminded of the six objects of 
Rotary. I am proud to be just a wife 
of a Rotarian and to be invited to 
Rotary social functions, attend its con- 
ventions, etc. 

In our small town the Women’s Fed- 
erated Club is twenty years old, while 
its Rotary club is only three years old. 
For many years it has been recognized 
for its work of uplift and service to 
the community. The two clubs coop- 
erate and are real help-meets to each 
other in community affairs. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
worldwide and has its state and na 
tional magazines, so why the need of 
a woman’s forum in THE ROTARIAN? 
It is a man’s magazine, let it remain 
so. I thoroughly enjoyed reading THE 
ROTARIAN before and have gotten val- 
uable helps on “Future Citizenship” 
and “International Good-will and 
Peace” papers I have written for the 
Women’s Club. 

Let us be satisfied as we are, serving 
in the background. 

FANNIE (Mrs. C. L.) WHITENER. 

Fredericktown, Missouri. 
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This Enjoyable New Way 
<= ——S— 


EEP physically fir—radiantly healthy! You can now 

exercise and massage your whole body in this sur- 
Prisingly simple new way right in your home—without 
any effort. Thousands are doing it 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 

The rapidly oscillating girdles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage-vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No electric current touches you 
The Health Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish 
circulation, aids digestion | 
and elimination, strength- 
ens muscle “tone"’ and im- |@ 
proves the functions of the 

internal organs. 


A Health Builder 
for Every 
Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the 
Universal Home Model, a 
compact enclosed Health 
Builder. The Athletic Mod- 
el is very popular for clubs, 
home gymnasiums, col- 
leges, health centers, insti- 
tutions, steamships, etc., 
while the handsome De 
Luxe Cabinet Models com- 
bine utility with distinctive 

beauty 

Send for Free Book 

Send for “Keeping Fit in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day’’-- 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder’’ in opera- 
tion—with complete series 
of home exercises 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AK-1356A Battle Creek, Mich. 


Jhe Battle Creek 


Health Builder 

















Keeps You Jit / 














HOCKENBURY 


fi NANCES 


INDUSTRIES 


also Hotels, Air-ports, 
Garages, Bridges, and other 
Community Needs, and 


MAKES INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS 


The Hocxenbury System Inc. 
ZOON THIRDST ALEXANDRIA HOTE! 
HARRISBURG,PA LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $9. a 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your 
measurements » take them back if they do not 
satisfy you 
I send you 100 samples to select from_ 
I send you m urement blanks With rules. I 
aed shirt pare ‘el post prepaid. N 
bop, but facilities for quic x 
cus m work Write » Sor my 
too.) . Spr @ sample 
Clarence E. 
12 Seneca St., 


and guarantee t 


Highe r priced fabrics, 


mE ee “Shirt anand 
Ithaca, N. 











Six Collars 
Laundered Free 


We 1 you our 
spe lir r carton for 
in mailing us 


CO 


\ ( to ust 


your collars, Write for details and say, 
“Send me a box the coupon. 
COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY 
Troy, N. Y. 


197 Broadway 

















LUNCHEON AND CONVENTION 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 
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"5 THE RUSSELIL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. & 
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Special VALENTINE PARTY Assortment 








A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couple 

50 Paper Hats 0 Noisemakers 300 Serpentines $ 
I ilicons 1) Decoration Confetti 10.00 
Half of this assortment r yWantity and greater 
*maller party « $ a r for 
people 6.00 ; ples 

Catalog for omer ase wtments for other pe aay 

r Holiday ce h your orde 


“OL Da LORY’ “MANU! F AC TURING COMPANY 


Cc hic ago, Illinois 


503 South Wells nes. 








IN MONTREAL The Rotary C€ act a 


on Tuesdays, 


ip indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, 








Manager 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mer. 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 


12:15 Visitwrg Rotarians Welcome 














open house May 27-31. Rotary 
International is preparing a 
wonderful program for you 


at its 20th annual Convention. 








bed 


All Texas bids you Welcome! 


cae mannan ateen. 278 oeneaeagremernina a ermtiront a 
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| cordiality 
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Opportunities for Fellowship 


(Continued from page 


the visitor should be made to pay the 
freight and so set up unpublished local 


“ground rules,” for violation of which 
the visitor pays a fine. The visiting 
Rotarian does not mind the fine, but 


resents being unfairly made 
ridiculous. Too 
studied, if studied is the 
from the standpoint of the at- 
mosphere of the local member, rather 
than the impression upon the visitor. 
When a visitor comes in, is made to feel 
at home, with members of 
his classification who are friendly and 
with whom he can exchange ideas, when 
he enjoys the fun that is created at 
the expense of local members, he thor- 
oughly enjoys the If, how- 
ever, because he is singled out as a 
visitor as the butt of a joke, no matter 


secretly 
to look more or less 
often this is 
word, 


seated 


is 


occasion. 


how good-natured on the part of the 
is likely to be a sense 
though well 
is only half 
is 


local club, there 


of embarrassment, even 


conscious. The visiting Rotarian 
among personal strangers even though 
bond of com- 
mon fellowship and service. One 
into one’s home and 
horseplay or 
especially if the 
semi-stranger. 


With a group united by a 
would 
not invite a guest 


make him the target for 
personal joshing, in- 
guest 
Thoughtlessly this latter 


wr less the program of some clubs. 


vited was a 
more 
Un- 
doubtedly it promotes a good time for 
ths members, but some times at 
the expense of the finer feelings of the 


visitors. 


> 
of hospitality, 
panied with local mirth, with the prac- 


idea is 


local 


ONTRAST these minor infractions 


even though accom- 


tice of most of the clubs which see to it 
well taken 
This 
is particularly noticeable in the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, to mention one of the 
It is prac- 


that the visitor is received, 


care of, insured a pleasant hour. 


three or four largest clubs. 
tically impossible for a stranger to slip 
in there without being met by one or 
more who make a point to extend a 
friendly welcome. In spite of the size 
of the club there is an atmosphere of 
and of mutual interest. 
Every man, visitor or local 
feels that he is a part of the proceed- 
ings and basks in a comfortable glow 
of friendliness. 

Further than that, contrast the type 
of exceptions noted with the following 
statement written by E. H. Spicer, vice- 
president of the London, England, Ro- 


member, 


14) 


tary Club, which appears 
don “Rotarian” of July 21st 

“May I suggest to our men 
there is one way in which 
make much greater use of 0) 
outstanding opportunities of 
don club. Because of our ge: 
position, I suppose it is corr 
that we received the visits of 
number of overseas Rotaria 
probably any other Rotary clu 
world. 

“Last week, for example, th 
from the United States, Italy, 
New Zealand, Australia, 
elsewhere. They come to us on 
nesday, chat with a few of ow 
bers during the brief span of 
lunch, and are gone. And g 
them is a unique and perhaps, 


Belgi 


individual instances, a never-r¢ 
opportunity for the 
quaintance,’ to 
of contributing a littl 


‘development 
say nothing 
chance 
international understanding. 

“Many of these visitors art 
for 


is 


a day two, and thei 


filled 
Many others, 


or 
with business engagt 
here 
over a week-end, and I know 
perience that cne of their chief 
to call ‘an | 
home.’ I submit that if we all 
a practice of some of 
Rotarians from overseas to our 
a week-end, 


however, are 


what they 


1S 


see 
inviting 


or e\ 


tive homes for 
a dinner 


and to spend the evening 


should be establishing the root 
many a delightful new friendship 
sending them on their way v 
much more complete impress! 


what Rotary means in Britian than } 


sibly can be the case at a single 
“No one who has been alone in 
don on a Sunday will deny that 
is an interesting opportunity of ¢ 
Rotary service, while the new idea 
the new outlook which 
visitors bring is of itself no litt 
spiration to the fortunate host.” 
Certainly in clubs that go 
their way to this degree to be fr 
there can be only the finest kind 
impression made. Fellowship be« 
a breathing, vital force, an impr: 


and expression of goodwill exte: 


far beyond the bounds of the c 
left with the visiting Rotarian, 
will that makes him proud to 
Rotarian, goodwill that eliminates 
vincial prejudice, goodwill that 
motes the finest type of internat 
amity. 


many ol 


cr eR 


Kien ke 
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These men and 134,994 other leaders 


Representatives 


Easten—Wells W. 
Constantine, New 
York. 

Mid - West—F. W. 
Henkel, Chicago 

Pacific Coast—J. K 
Evans & Associates 


Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle 


Southeastern—A. Q. 
Gordon, Cincinnati 


Great Britain—W. T. 
Pearce, Bristol, Eng. 





—They 
RIGHT FRANK-LY hs 


wn homes, drive automobiles, clothe and feed their fam 


lies, engage in wholesome sports, make investments, carry 
if —_— on their business enterprises, and still have 
fi 
mente 


time to engage 
in politics and civic and social 


I 

have a lot of money to spend 

vou to know them bette 
1 


duce vou to this select ud 
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affairs. Incidentally they 
and spend it. It will pay 
THE ROTARIAN will intro 


Business Manager 


i 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, U. S. A. 





TESSENGER 
CALENDARS 


Build Business for You! 


as important dates 


§Historic: 


A few of the many Messenger 
Calendar subjects available. 
§ Thrife Calendar (center)—as 
instructive as novel, illustrates 
pointed thrift messages as well 





il Calendar (left center)—reviews dramatic episodes of our national 


history; memorabie dates appropriately illustrated. § Old Masterpieces Calendar (right center) —a 


valu 
an r others 
ri 


includes aiso sacred illustra tions for important days of ec 


observed by church regulation and devotic 


le collection of reproductions of worlc i famous pz 1intings by Whistler, Le Brun, Millet, Breton 
§ Religious Art Calen jars — inspirational Biblical paintings and stories, {Sacred Art 
the) with daily Sc riptural quotations is Protestant edition. § Church Art (left) for C atholics 
lesiastic - ar and notation of all days 








aq message to executives 
who plan or O. K. adver- 
tising campaigns and ap- 


propriations!...Do you seek 
constantattentionioryournameor 
product? Is it costing you too much 
to get your message into the home 
—to the point of purchase, where 
family groups plan and decide? 


Messenger Calendars fill your 
iced fora highly effective publicity 
opportunity ata cost comparatively 
insignificant when results are 
pel Takeadvantage of thisdig- 
nified, ethical, prestige-building 
meth id of successful pub slic rela- 

pidly accruing re- 
ically follow. 


tions; enjoy ther 
wards which lo 


An Appreciated Necessity 


ris a necessity to the 

tul Messenger Cal- 

[ over because 

ir national advertising—are appreci- 

ated by every recipient. Hung in a prom- 

inent position in the home or office, they 

otter ready reference 365 days a year—not 

only for the owner, but also for his whole 
family or office staff, and visitors! 


S~KOHOWN 


ou 


Messenger Calendars — acknowledged 
leaders of the industry because of our 
pioneering dominance in subject matter, 
artistry, and printing—cost you only 18c 
per f: imily- reading pe r year! Think of it— 
this cost is less than 5c per average reader 
per year, based on an average of four 
members to the family. This astoundingly 
low reader-cost amounts only to about 
one-tenth of a mill per reader per day! 

Where else can you get such concen- 
trated,dailyreader attentionat suchterms? 


New Every Month 


Messenger is the originator of the 14-page 
calendar, with its obvious advantages. 
Twelve full-color reproductions of famous 
paintings make up the entire calendar 
whose page size is 9% x 15%4 inches. Every 
month, a new and interesting illustration 
provides refreshing change and increased 
appreciation. Yourimprint on every calen- 
dar page meansconstant attention to your 
message so prominently yet so unobtrv- 
sively displayed. 

Today there are thousands of Messen- 
ger reproductions framed in American 
homes, so valued are the full-color illus- 


MESSENGER 


_) Thrift 
(] Sacred Art (Protestant) 
Firm Name __ 





Addres 


trations. Messenger Calendars have attain- 
ed ademand hitherto unknown by any 
similar publication. Readers of our na- 
tional advertising want to buy our calen 
dars—you can give Messenger Calendars 
to your trade or prospects free of charge 
and profit by the untold riches of appre- 
ci ition which will result. P cople like to 
do business with their friends; they will 
do business with you in appreciation of 
your treasured gift. 


An Unusual Opp 


Whether your business is large or sn 
regardless of the nature of your produ 
or services—notwithstanding the amount 
or scope of your advertising—Messenger 
Calendars wiil serve you. Before you plan 
your 1930 campaign be sure to learn of ¢! 
Messenger proposition ‘ and how your bu 
iness can be increased with astoundin 
rapiuity. 

Send now for complete informati 
write or use the coupon below. sega 
ber, Messenger Calendars can be 
most influential s: Jematnaeiaes con 
stant, inexpensive! A new and profit 
field of publicity and sales lies open 
you. Send for details now! 


c 


PUBLISHING 


5932-44 WENTWORTH AVE., DEPT. 56. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me samples of 1930 calendars, with complete details of your propo 
tion. I understand this obligates me in no way. I am particularly interested in 

(-] Old Masterpieces 


COMPANY 


C) Historical 
[] Church Art (Cathol 














